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INTRODUCTION 


The writer of this thesis is a “religious humanist"; 
he is also highly sympathetic to the philosophy of Alfred 
North Whitehead. The thesis is being written as a major part 
of the author's preparation for the Unitarian Ministry. For 
a generation or more Unitarianism has served as the "well- 
spring" for the expression of the humanist point of view in 
American religious life, Today humanism is the dominant mood 
in many Unitarian churches. On the whole these churches are 
young and growing very rapidly. Their members risk a great 
deal, if not ultimately all, in what seems to them a new reli- 
gious enterprise. There is the deep and "heady" sense that in 
religious humanism there is the potential--restless, throbbing, 
and straining to break forth--to bring new unity of purpose to 
a divided world. The writer identifies with this feeling. 

Most Unitarians, theists and humanists alike, hold a 
thoroughly naturalistic world view, stress reason, have great 
regard for science, and identify with the modern world. On this 
broad basis there is considerable common ground between Unitar- 
ian interests and the philosophy of Alfrdad North Whitehead, 

This common ground is frequently attested to in denom- 
inational literature, religious education programs, and in many 
Sunday morning sermons. But from the humanist point of view all 
the ground is not common, There is also considerable difference 
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2 
at a very crucial point. In a word, the humanist is unable 

to find cosmic support for human values in a way that Whitehead 
can. Accordingly, because of “the substantial common ground 
that does exist between them, Whitehead represents a most ser- 
ious challenge to the humanist point of view, 

Religious humanism must face that challenge. As one 
who would soon become a Unitarian religious leader, as one who 
is sympathetic to Whitehead's philosophy, and as one who iden- 
tifies strongly with the humanist point of view, the writer is 
obliged to tackle this issue. This thesis centers upon three 
aspects of Whitehead's philosophy: (1) The Method of Rational 
Empiricism, (2) Actual Entities as Value for Themselves, and 
(3) God. As each aspect is presented we shall consider the 
corresponding humanist position, The purpose of the thesis is 
to disclose the essential difference between the philosophy of 
Alfred North Whitehead and the religious humanist position. 


CHAPTER I 
A PREVIEW OF RELIGIOUS HUMANISM 


Introduction 


In general, "humanism" indicates aiueee on intense 
( | practical concern for the affairs of man in the earthly life, 
| Considered in this way it is compatible with a variety of 
religious perspectives, i.e,, to the extent that they allow a 
positive valuation of such concern, 

As a cultural phenomenon of the modern world, humanism 
originated in the Renaissance concern for man, There it was a 


protest against the stultifying intellectualism and the moral 
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laxity rampant in the midst of the ascetic otherworldliness of 
the late Middle Ages, Aside from its literary and artistic 
effects which together treated the earthly pursuits of men 
sympathetically and realistically, Renaissance humanism is best 
known for its revival of classical learning, | or the "humani- 
ties." Humanism lives on in this vein today as the proud offer- 
ing of the liberal arts faculties of the colleges and universi- 
ties in Western Civilization. There its teachers work to keep 
alive a rich cultural heritage in the belief that even modern 
men may profit thereby. The hope is that we shall be made more 
sensitive to the depths , continuities and discontinuities, 
unities and divaréities Pa of the present through an educated 
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encounter with the richness of a brilliant past. As such its 
concerns are primarfly oultural and practical. Very often 
there is a suspicion of the scientific and the speculative, 
This is humanism, but not necessarily or precisely religious 
humanism, 

Religious humanism is continuous with the more general 
_humanism in the sense that they share alike an intense concern 
for the affairs of man in ‘the earthly life as their primary 
focus. But, religious humanism is theoretical as much as it is 
practical. It aims at being a "total" answer to the question 
of the nature of man and of his world. In addition, religious 
humanism is a warm exponent of the scientific spirit and meth- 
od, There is a striking analogy between its fondness for | 
science and the earlier humanist revival of classical learning, 
Both have sought to broaden the base of authority for dealing 
with present questions, Renaissance humanism drew on an old 
and lost tradition to break the grip of an irrelevant scholas- 
ticism. Contemporary religious humanism looks to the extension 
of the scientific spirit and method to questions of meaning and 
value, Thereby it bids to supplant, what in its view is, an 
ineffective and outmoded, supernaturalist religious interest 
which finds its authority in institution, Sout, or creed, 

Somewhat akin to religious humanism is the Marxist 
philosophy which alse Olaims to be scientific and this-worldly 
centered. The essential difference between them is that Marx- 
ism is a closed system; religious humanism is not, Religious 


humanism intends to give answers to "ultimate" questions, It 


& 


2 | 
insists that these answers are objectively valid, but unlike 


Marxism it is aware that they are not final answers. There is 
always that element of the unknown in immediate experience | 
which lies beyond the penetrating beam of the most reliable, 
thoughtbound proposition. There is always that something pri- 
vate about every individual fact, always that something unex- 
pected in the on-going march of events, Marxist dialectic is 
closed to this. The religious humanist stands before it in awe 
and reverence, humbled by the inadequacy of the offering he is 
pleased to bring and yet thankful that the offering and he, 
too, are one with a larger whole, accepting and accepted, in 
that ever present but infinitessimal moment, when the morning 


and with it, opportunity, dawns anew, 


Early Religious Humanism 


A prominent Unitarian spokesman for religious humanisn, 
often referred to as the "dean*® of religious humanism, was John 
H, Dietrich, minister for nai years of the First Unitarian 
Society of Minneapolis, Minnesota. His view of the nature of 
religious humanism is stated in a sermon entitled simoly, 
"Humanism,"1 delivered by him in 1933 and disseminated by the 
American Unitarian Association, the denominational headquarters, 
for some years thereafter. In that sermon John Dietrich makes 
the following points: 

There is an entirely new type of religion which has grown 


— 
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lsohn H. Dietrich, "Humanism," American Unitarian Asso- 
Ciation Pamphlet, No. 337 (Boston: American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 193). 
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up in the liberal churches of America and which involves 
a definitely changed attitude and a very definite world 
view. 

This religion seeks to ground itself in human experience 
rather than in some supernatural existence, It accepts 
completely the scientific assumption that refers every 
event solely to its natural causes and is on that account 
best described as naturalistic Humanism, 

The Humanist holds that the sum total of existence is an 
orderly, related cosmic process, He believes in its self- 
existing continuousness and in its trustworthiness, The 
Humanist believes, although in spite of considerable evi- 
dence he cannot prove it, that the cosmic process is not 
aware of him at all, and surely is in no sense partial to 
him, 

Failing to see any evidence of intelligent purpose in the 
universe, Humanism simply ignores the idea of God. Possi- 
bly, there is a supernatural realm beyond the range of 
human experience, but, if so, it can have no significance 
for man, since what he cannot know he cannot use, Accord- 
ingly, Humanism bases its whole program on the assumption 
of an indifferent universe of which man is a natural, une 
purposed product, and in which he must by his own effort 
carve out his destiny. 

But, what it the universe is without purpose? Infinite 
possibilities of purpose are lying about us from which 
man, with his intelligence and aspiration, can construct 
what he will. 

The universe may be indifferent to our ideals and our 
virtues, but this is all the more reason why we must keep 
them alive, 


Dietrich's sermon expanded upon the position which he 


and thirty-three others had publically stated a few months be- 


fore, 


The following short selection from that document highlights 


_— 


three distinguishing characteristics of religious humanism: 


Manifesto." 


°Tbid.. These remarks are a close paraphrasing of the 


main points of Dietrichts sermon, 


38ee0 ee 3 I for a complete copy of the "Humanist 


This was the famous "Humanist Manifesto" of May 1, 1933.2 


: 
(1) its high regard for science, (2) its insistence that human 


values are without cosmic support, and (3) its ethical thrust: 


Humanism asserts that the nature of the universe depicted 
by modern science makes unacceptable any supernatural or 
cosmic guarantee of human values. .. . Religion must 
formulate its hopes and plans in light of the scientific 
spirit and method, 

Religion consists of those actions, purposes, and exper- 
iences which are humanly significant. Nothing human is 
alien to the religious. it includes labor, art, science, 
philosophy, friendship, recreation - all that is in its 
degree expressive of satisfying human ITiving. The distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the secular can no longer be 
maintained. 


The goal of humanism is a free and universal society in 
which people voluntarily and intelligently cooperate for 
the common good. Humanists demand a shared life ina 
shared world, ; 
The "Humanist Manifesto" was not intended as a normative state- 
ment, nor has it been received as such, Indeed, it is scarcely 
mentioned in contemporary humanist writings. Nevertheless, it 
and along with it, Dietrich's sermon, do constitute the formal 


beginning of the loosely defined movement which we have termed 


"religious humanism." Admittedly, in this early stage it was, 


as Dietrich said, “immature and incomplete." Dietrich's Human- 


ism was of the full-blooded variety. In his view man not only 
has to act as though he were the creator and master of his des- 
tiny, he is. As he indicated in the concluding lines of his 
sermon, Dietrich was stirred by the thought that he was a part 
of a "great triumphant procession through time" which "Prome- 


thean-like" and by "heroic labors" wrests man's destiny from an 


indifferent universe.+ Although there is some room for question 


-— i 


LDtetrich, "Humanism", pp. 2lf. 


la 8 
- as to how unanimous the feeling was, the mood of the "Mani- 
festo" is similarly high-spirited and defiant. i 


Max Otto 


~ There are tenderer aspects, however; and although the. 
triumphant quality has fortunately not altogether disappeared, 
later humanists have accorded more attention to these tenderer 
aspects. “Max Otto, who bridges the gap between the earlier 
humanists of Dietrich's time and those of today, perhaps ex- 
presses these aspects best. Commenting on a series of quota- 
tions in which religion had been defined successively as the 
life of justice, the march of free men toward the Great Society, 
and a sense of the whole, Otto confessed: 
Personally, I have never been willing to stop at this point 
in defining religion . . . because something seems to me 
left out which is more profoundly characteristic of the 
religious mood than any kind of special knowledge, devo- 
tion, or service. This is a response to the awesome and 
mysterious in life and the world. 
This is a response, not to "the Being behind the mystery" as in 
theistic religion, but "to mystery as mystery," The difference 
between the theistic and non-theistic attitudes is "deeply sig- 
nificant" (Would that he had elaborated on this!), but there is 
also an equally significant similarity: 
A conscious awareness of this mystery does healing work on 
the inward man, It is the healing work of acknowledged 


ignorance in the revered presence of that which eludes : 
comprehension — the incomprehensible in each other, in the 4 
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Max C. Otto; Science and the Moral Life (New York: The 
New American Library, 1949) p. 166, 


Omid. 
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life we are called upon to live, in the great cosmic setting 
that reaches from our feet to the infinities.7 


Quite possibly the key to Max Otto's sensitivity lay in his 
awareness that the scientific view of things, which had made 

a shambles of the "kaleidoscopic, teeming, visible wor1a"® of 
reality as we experience it first hand, was not a literal copy 


of the world as it really is. 


Scientific concepts and generalizations are not literal 
transcripts of reality but highly selective constructs of 
the human mind; not discoveries in the strict sense, but 
inventions, products of the creative imagination of men 
of genius.9 


Despite this criticism Max Otto was no less a partisan 
of science, There could be no turning back. The scientific i 
method represented the best kind of objective thinking avail- q 
able and he urged that its application be extended to questions 
of meaning and value, There was no question as to the need for 
the application of "disciplined intelligence" in every field, 
so long as this did not mean slavish implementation of the spe- 
Cialized form that the method took in the area of the physical 
sciences.49 There was room for such an attitude even in the 
life of the spirit. Very likely this would bring the destruc- 
tion of the old religious faith, but, even so, men would = 
better served if they, each in his own way, eink eapley the 
disciplined intelligence best exemplified by the scientist, 


that is, if all would be guided alike by the moral attributes . 


———— 


7Ibid, S5Ibia., p. 95. 7Ibid., p. 181. 1 
10tid., De 182, 


of the scientific attitude-- 


loyalty to fact, insistence upon rigorous, non-subjective 

oF cogpesative uaeiie at the unbounded possibilities ri 
His hope was that by giving full rein to the scientific spirit 
man might revivify his religion and redeem life from the mean- 
ingless estate to which it had fallen when a mechanistic phi-- 
losophy of physical nature rushed in to fill the vacuum left by 
the withdrawing minions of the "Great God Hum," 

One wonders how comfortable Max Otto was with the ‘ 
thought of a universe indifferent to man. It was a thought 
that he accepted, a premise really in all that he had to say. 
He hoped that men would rise to it as to a challenge, not with 
defiance which "testifies that the challenge has not really 


been accepted,"1e but more positively, he urged: 


Turn from the recognition of our cosmic isolation to a new 
sense of human togetherness, and so discover in a growing 
human solidarity, in a progressively ennobled humanity, in 
an increasing joy in living, the goal we have all along 
blindly sought and build on earth the fair gity we have 
looked for in a compensatory world beyond,~ 


One suspects that he saw more clearly than his fellows that, if 
the old answer to "the hunger for cosmic support" was no longer 
tenable, still there was substantial promise that a thorough- 


going naturalistic view of things might mean that there was 


more to being a true child of nature than men had yet fully 
realized. Speaking of what it means to view human beings | a 
naturalistically he said: 


They are placed in the natural world along with the lower 


a 
—— 


litpid., Pe 185, 1l2tpid., Pe 138, 13Thid. 
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animals, plants, rocks, minerals, and star clusters, Their 
intellectual, moral, and aesthetic powers, their ideas of 4 
decency, their feelings of good will, all they are and Ky 
aspire to be is looked upon as the consummation of a long 4 
evolution from the animal status, i 


There was no question of course for any humanist that man was a 


child of nature; all would have insisted on this: "Who else's 
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child could he possibly be?" But, there was the very Serious 
guestion as to whether mants mind and his value sense are any- 


thing more than a fortunate accident of his human nature, Are 


they somehow inherent in nature generally? Or, are they unique 


with man? Many early humanists seemed to imply that they were 


indeed unique, Otto's remarks are significant because he seems 


to have anticipated a continuity of some kind, 


Contemporary Religious Humanists 


Representative contemporary religious humanists are for 
the purpose of this thesis considered to be: Julian Huxley,15 
Corliss Lamont , 26 and Herbert J. Muller. In expressing the 
humanist point of view in the balance of this thesis, we shall 
draw most heavily on the writings of Herbert J. Muller, on his 
two books: (1) The Uses of the Past,+/ which is an integrated 


series of interpretive, historical profiles of former societies, 


"stressing the inevitable ambiguities, incongruities, and i! 
Uitid., p. 153. , 


15Sulian Huxley, Religion Without Revelation (New York: fs 
The New American Library, 1958). ‘1 


1Ocoriiss Iemont, The Philosophy of Humanism (New York: RE 
Philosophical library, 1957). 2 


l7yerbert J .» Muller, The Uses of the Past (New York: The a 
° New American Library, 195l,. a 


. le . 
paradoxes of human history;28 and (2) Science and Criticism,1l9 


which originated as a series of lectures given under the aus- 


pices of the Terry Foundation at Yale University. In Science 


and Criticism Muller aimed at "consolidating and extending the 


traditional position of humanism, as represented most conspic- 


n20 op » more 


uously and honorably in literature by Thomas Mann. 
specifically, he sought "to correlate this attitude with scien- 
tific thought, which is now the chief source of innovation,"“1 


It is difficult to relate Muller's writings to Whitehead's be- | 


cause, unlike the latter, Muller has “not tried to offer a tight 
formal system or a certified solution: We already have too many 
closed systems of thought, and humanism and science are alike 

in not pretending to give a final answer,"“* Even so, we shall 


do our best because Muller provides the richest and most broadly 


informed expression of the humanist faith today. He is also 
quite conversant with Whitehead's writings and quotes very often 
and sympathetically from them, principally from his Adventures 


of Ideas,<3 There are differences between Muller's point of 


view and those of Julian Huxley and Corliss Lamont, but these 


differences are minor in the context of a comparison between 


the positions of Whitehead and the religious humanists, v 


i 
a 1 
ae 


19H; J. Muller, Science and Criticism (New Haven: Yale ¥ 
University Press, 193). 4 


20Tbid., p. vit. 7lybid. “Ibid. i) 


23 alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York: 
The New American Library, 1955, hereinafter referred to as Al. 
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Whitehead and Religious Humanism 


As indicated earlier the relevance of Whitehead's philos- 
‘ophy for the religious humanist is inescapable. It is relevant 
as a promise and as a threat. It is a promise because it pre- 
supposes the creative discoveries of recent science and because 
it addresses conscientiously the problems of the modern world. 
It is a threat, partly because of the shock of its flight from 
the scientific method to a more speculative rationalism, and 
partly because of its confident repudiation of an indifferent 
universe. Despite its relevance there is very little discussion 
of Whitehead'!s philosophy in humanist writings. The less meta- 
physical sections of his Seience and the Modern World?4 ana 


Adventures of Ideas are often quoted in their writings, but 


rarely is there any reference to his magnum opus, Process and 
Reality.@> He is quotable, but his metaphysics are not yet 
discussable, or so it seems.2° The absence of such discussion 
may easily be due to the peculiar difficulties inherent in 
Whitehead's writings, his original terminology, his complex 
organization, and his return to philosophizing in the grand 


——S — dl 


2a, N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New 


York: New American Library, 1948, hereinafter referred to as 
SMW, 


25, N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: The 
Humanities Press, 1957 ) , hereinafter referred to as PR. 


26or course, this comment applies only to those works 
which the writer has read, but he is not aware that any of the 
works that he has not read would change it. It should be noted 
that the writer is not at all conversant with periodical liter- 
ature in this regard, 


1h 


manner--great difficulties which give pause even to the most 
specially competent, Yet, the writer suspects that their ab- 
sence may also be attributable to the threat which Whitehead's 
philosophy poses to the humanist position. One has to learn 
to walk before he can risk a marathon, 

Nevertheless, religious humanists have not been able to 
ignore Whitehead's philosophy, even his metaphysics. Indeed, 
it is a part of the intention of this thesis to disclose where- 
in they may have been considerably influenced by it. 

Whitehead's philosophy is promisingly relevant to the 
humanist position because they share a thoroughgoing naturalist 
presupposition, In accordance with a fundamental "ontological 
principle"©7 Whitehead holds unequivocally, "Everything must be 
somewhere;"'2S.-meaning, somewhere in the tangible, tasty world 
of events. External to this world there is literally "nothing, 
nothing, nothing, bare nothingness,"©9 Even God is no excep- 
tion. And to speak of anything external to this world is to 
say nothing. 

This ontological principle means that actual entities are 


the only reasons; so that to search for a reason is to 
search for one or more actual entities, 39 


We do not know how John Dietrich or the other early humanists 
received Whitehead's philosophy as a whole, but they must have 
cheered the spirit of this fundamental principle. It was in 


complete accord with Dietrich's own contention that man could 


— —— 


“TIbid., p. 36f; see also p. 27f. 2Stpid., De T36 
29mpid., p. 25h. — 30Tpaa., p. 37. 
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15 
know nothing of anything beyond the range of human experience, 
Humanists are very much indebted to Whitehead for his very tight 


expression of this basic naturalistic premise and for his care- 


ful and consistent attention to it in his own writings. With- 
out this principle and without Whitehead's thoroughly conscien- 
tious application of it, the relevance of his philosophy for 


the humanist would be much less certain. The ontological prin- 
ciple is the very foundation of this relevance; it is the very 
condition which makes its relevance inescapable, 

in addition to the ontological principle Whitehead's 
purpose also must have pleased the religious humanists. In his 
introductory remarks to Process and Reality Whitehead announced 


that he aimed"to construct a system of ideas which bring the 
aesthetic, moral, and religious interests into relation with 
those concepts of the world which have their origin in natural 
science."5l It was a concern evident in his other works as 
well. This was the sort of thing that the humanists themselves 
called for in the Manifesto's demand that religion reformulate 
its aims and principles in the light of science, It was a pur- 
pose quite similar to the purpose stated by Muller in Science 


and Criticism, i.e., the correlation of modern science with the 


humanist tradit ion,2* 


Despite this agreement on presupposition and purpose it 
was not, as we have already observed, altogether a bed of roses 
from the humanist point of view. Quite probably the earlier 
religious humanists were very puzzled by what they found in the 


a 


3lIbid., p. vi. 3@Muller, Science, p. vii. 


16 
latest writings of this mathematician and philosopher of 
science, now turned metaphysician, To penetrate further then 


into the meaning of Whitehead's philosophy for the religious 
humanist we shall consider in detail each of the three as- 


pects of his system mentioned earlier, 


Summary and Surmise 


In this sympathetic introduction to religious humanism 
we have been anticipating the several aspects of Whitehead's 
philosophy to be considered in this thesis. Humanism's sym- 


pathy for science is important for our consideration of White- 
head's method of rational empiricism and of his position that 
actual entities are value for themselves, The question of 

cosmic support for human values is also important for our con- 
sideration of actual entities as value for themselves, but 

more significantly, of course, it is important. for our consid- 
eration of Whitehead'!s conception.of God, 


In presenting the tenderer aspects of religious human- 


ism as well as the more defiant we have tried to demonstrate 


that humanism is not a one-sided, insensitive glorification of 


man, a sort of compulsive confusion of man with God. Similarly, 


in presenting both the earlier humanists', considered as \f 


Dietrich and the Manifesto, and Max Otto's points of view re- 
garding science and the matter of cosmic support, the aim has 
been to prepare us for the fact that the distance between 


‘ ) 
Whitehead and the religious humanists on the three questions we 


have to consider will not be as great as we might at first have 


Supposed. 


CHAPTER II 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND REASON 


Introduction 


Whitehead's philosophy unites breadth of attention 
with depth of penetration. It aims to disclose the funda- 
mental nature of things. In a day when philosophers were 
preoccupied, almost to a man, with methodological rather 
than ontological questions Whitehead returned to philosophi- 
zing in the grand metaphysical manner. He insisted that the 
ultimate nature of things is not something to be taken simply 
for granted; it must be an explicit philosophical concern, 
Whitehead does not neglect methodological questions, however, 
His philosophy unites methodological and ontological concerns 
as two sides of the same coin, 

In this chapter we have to consider several aspects of 
Whitehead's method and the humanist positions which correspond 
thereto, We shall begin by presenting Whitehead's method of 
rational empiricism and the justification that he provides for 
it. This will introduce us to his critique of science and to 
his high regard for reason, In succeeding sections of this 
Chapter we shall consider each of these two points in more de- 
tail from the Humanist point of view. In the end we shall 
State what it is that makes the difference between Whitehead 
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18 
and the religious humanist where these methodological ques- 


tions are concerned, 


Whitehead's Method of Rational Empiricism 


The Aim of Speculative Philosophy 
To distinguish between his approach to philosophy and 

other more specialized approaches Whitehead specifies that 
his is “speculative philosophy." 

Speculative philosophy is the endeavor to frame a coherent, j 

logical, necessary system of general ideas in terms of 

which eyery element of our experience can be inter- 

preted, 
In line with the ontological principle the sole justification 
for any thought is the elucidation of immediate experience,“ 
This holds for every field of mental activity--for science, 


religion, literature, even philosophy. But thought is by the 


very nature of things condemned to abstraction. Each of the 
many specialized fields of thought has its own particular sub- 
ject matter and its own particular way of dealing with that 
subject matter. It follows that each field will have its own 
peculiar set of abstractions. However, in making its abstrac- 
tions each field presupposes not only its own subject matter, 


but also a general cosmological view as to the nature of things. 


Every poem, every prayer, even the most limited, most objective 
scientific experiment quietly presupposes a cosmic theory--a | i 


metaphysic. Moreover, all actualities themselves join in "de- 


manding a unity of interpretation;"3 they are together and they { 
demand to be interpreted so, It is the peculiar function of | 


~~ 


1PR., De Le “PR., De 6, 3 PR. , Pe ee 


19 | 
philosophy to furnish this unified interpretation and to deal, 
therefore, not tacitly as do the other disciplines, but openly 
and explicitly, with the construction of this general view of 
the nature of things. It is the business of philosophy to 
formulate a "system of general ideas" describing the innerwork- 
ings of the nature of things. Thus, philosophy performs a ser- 
vice for all other more specialized disciplines; it is their 
critic, the critic of their abstractions, 

General ideas--also sometimes termed “fundamental 


ideas," “ultimate generalities," “ultimate notions," or "meta- 


physical first principles"--are indefinable,. 


They are incapable of owen bas 4 in terms of factors more 
far-reaching than themselves, 


The nature and significance of a system of such general ideas 
becomes clearer by reference to Whitehead's underlying, per- \ 


vasive "principle of relativity." 


The potentiality for being an element in the real con- 

®  crescence of many entities into one actuality, is the one 
general metaphysical character attaching eh es entities, 
actual (being) and non-actual (about-to-be),. 

This is the most formal statement of the principle of relativ- 

ity. Another way of stating it is to say that things are inter- 


nally related to other things, or, more precisely, that elements 


of the things that are become internally constitutive of other 
things that are in the making. The simplest and most compre- 


hensive statement of it is: "CGonnectedness is the essence of all 


Ma, N. Whitehead, Modes of Thought (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1938) p. 1, hereinafter referred to as Mf. 


SPR, Pp. 33; parentheses mine. 


things of all types.° 
In accordance with this principle it is said that 


speculative philosophy undertakes the very serious task of 
exhibiting the truth “that no entity can be conceived in com- 


plete abstraction from the system of the universe,"/ General 
ideas must "presuppose each other so that in isolation they are 
meaningless," There can be no “arbitrary disconnection of 
first principles," such as a split between body and mind, or 
between subject and object.? Through its system of general 
ideas speculative philosophy seeks in this way to exemplify the - 
essential connectedness that runs through all that is. 


The Problems of Thought 


Philosophy strives to unveil the essence of the uni- 


verse, but the full expression of that essence is an end to be 


progressively realized but never finally attained, 


It is impossible to complete the description of an actual 
occasion by means of concepts, 


Philosophers can never hope fipally to formulate 
metaphysical first principles.+1t 


these 


At best the formulations of philosophy will remain "metaphors 


mutely appealing for an imaginative leap."12 The gravest error 


which philosophy can make is to exaggerate the possibility of 


its success, 


The chief error in philosophy is overstatement, 13 
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One form of this error overestimates the importance of strict 
logical procedure (Dogmatic Fallacy). Sound method requires 
rigorous logic, to be sure, but in the end the success of a 
philosophy rests on the adequacy of its premises. A second 
form of the error of overstatement mistakes the abstract con- 
cepts of philosophy for the real, concrete things (Fallacy of 
Misplaced Concreteness). Thought is condemned to abstraction, 
Some forms of thought are more severe in the nature and 
extent of their abstractions than others. Science is partie- 
cularly severe in this respect. Science deals with a "vacuous 
actuality" consisting of “sheer facts, devoid of all intrinsic 
values."1+ ‘the success of science is purchased necessarily 


through oversimplification at the price of considerable vio- 


lence to the richness of concrete things, In its search for 
general ideas describing the essence of all things philosophy yy 
must appeal to concrete experience for its basic data, and it mq 
must employ a method in keeping with the full richness of such bs 
data, Accordingly, it cannot be based solely, or even primarily, 


on the data or the method of science, Though it is influenced 
by science, philosophy must at all times strive to be faithful 
to the fullness of immediate experience, 


Most mental activity deals with those factors in expes- 


rience which are "clear and distinct." In general our observa- 
tions are derived from sense perception which by its very nature 
Separates the observor from the observed, the knower from the | 


known. In addition, we “habitually observe by the method of 


———— en 


Up, ‘N. Whitehead, The Function of Reason (Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1958) pp. 30f. | 
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difference,"15 That is, we proceed by distinguishing the more 
or less obvious differences between one thing and another. But, 
what is obvious is also superficial and transient; it has to do 
with the variable aspects of our experience. Thus, if philoso- 
phy aims at exemplifying the essential connectedness of things, | 
it will have to employ different data and a different method of 
observation than we usually follow. Connectedness will not be 
discovered in data from which we are separated and by a method 
which seeks the variable. The general ideas which philosophy 
seeks lurk dimly in the shadows of our awareness of our selves 
and our world. We discover them by a kind of "bodily" percep- 
tion, It is an “involved” perception of the very things that 


have entered into our own making and that are a part of us. It 


is the mode of perception which yields the very notion of self 


and which assures us of the existence of an external world. It 
is a kind of "non-sensuous perception Gnich is presupposed by 
the more obvious sense perception. Nothing is so difficult for 

us to see as what is always there. The data of philosophy is | ‘ 
that which is obtained through non-sensuous perception, and 


the method appropriate to the observation of such data is intu- 


ition, a sort of penetrating, direct insight into the vital 
inner character of our immediate experience. In this way phie- - 
losophy obtains the raw material from which its subsequent gen- 


eralizations are imaginatively drawn, 


15PR, p. 6. 16an, pp. 182f. 
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Rational Empiricism 
The method of philosophy is openly speculative, It 


is a highly “adventurous rationalism," ever striving to uncover 


the very essence of all that is through an investigation of our 
immediate experience, Admittedly, this emphasis on the sub- 
jective, intuition and imagination, makes philosophy a risky 
business, For this reason what begins as an intuition derived 
from a particular experience and takes flight into the thin air 
of imaginative generalization must be brought back to earth for 
renewed and acute observation in new particulars,1? Thus, the 
general ideas are empirically grounded at the beginning and at 
the end of the process, They must be sound both empirically 
and rationally. Empirically, the general ideas must be "neces- 
sary" in the sense that they are individually "applicable" to 
some of our experience and collectively “adequate” as an ex- Bit 
planation of all of it. Rationally, they must require each 
other, i.e., be "coherent," and be non-contradictory, i.e., be 
logical."18 ‘thus, the method of speculative philosophy is 
accurately described as "rational empiricism"--it is reason 
interpreting experience, disciplined by experience, 
Rational empiricism is a possible method because there 
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is a reasonableness at the heart of experience. Whitehead's 


method is a testimony to his faith that the reasonableness 


which is in man lies also at the heart of all that is. It is 1 
an affirmation of his faith that the essential connectedness of ! 


all things is finally a reasonable connectedness, In 


17pR, Pe Te 18 pr, pp. lf. 
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considering Whitehead's method we discover that his philosophy 


springs from a deep faith in reason, 


Faith in reason is the trust that the ultimate natures of 
things lie together in a harmony which excludes mere 
arbitrariness. It is the faith that at the base of things 
we shall not find mere arbitrary mystery. .. . This faith 
cannot be justified by any inductive generalization, It 
springs from direct inspection of the nature of things, 

e « e LO experience this faith is to know that our exper- 
ience, dim and fragmentary as it is, yet sounds the ut- 
most depths of reality.l9 


This discussion indicates that Whitehead's method of 


rational empiricism has many important aspects, In summary , 


it is at once a justification and a critique of science, of 


philosophy, and of reason as an adventurous rationalism, It 


‘is a justification of science in that it establishes the 


priority of experience over any a priori principles as the 


starting point and the ground of thought. It is critical of 


science because of the severity of its abstractions, its 


necessary neglect of the fullness of experience, Philosophy 


is justified on the double basis that the interrelation of 
events demands a unity of interpretation and that all other 


more specialized disciplines presuppose such a unity of inter- 


pretation, Its criticism of philosophy follows from the im-~ 
penetrability of “stubborn fact." Thought, even philosophical 
thought, is condemned to abstraction, In the end philosophy, 


like science, must not pretend that its results capture the 


fullness of reality, although those results may and should do 


more justice to the richness of events than do those of 


Science, Similarly, our duscussion has presented both a 


19 suw, pp. 19f. 
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justification and a critique of reason, Reason in the form of 
an adventurous rationalism is justified because only intuition 
and imagination are adequate to penetrate to the core of an 
existence in which we are "involved" participants, whose pro- 
ducts, whose very embodiments, we are. But, this adventurous 
rationalism, lest its results should grow rigid and cold, ab- 
solute and eventually irrelevant, must begin and end in imme- 
diate experience, returning there again and again to seek nour- 
ishment from its turbulent streams which alone are the living 
waters, In the end we have claimed that the method of rational 
empiricism is a testimony to Whitehead's faith that the reason- 
ableness which is in man lies also at the heart of all that is. 


The sole ground of philosophy is immediate experience because 


there is an intrinsic reasonableness working there, The method 
of philosophy is and must be an adventurous rationalism be- 


cause only that method is suited to disclose the reasonableness 


which lies at the heart of experience. The method of rational 


empiricism is a direct and inevitable consequence of White- 
head's unconditional faith in reason, as that faith is des- _ a 


cribed above, | ey 


The Humanist View of Science 


Introduction 
In the preview of religious humanism we noted the sym- 
pathy which humanists have consistently and conspicuously shown 
for science. This is our starting point for considering the 
humanist position in regard to Whitehead's method of rational 
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empiricism. How do humanists conceive science and the scien- 
tific method? In view of their fondness for science how do they 
regard Whitehead's criticisms of science? It must be clear 
from our consideration earlier of Max Otto's views that human- 
ists are not unaware of the limitations of science. According-~ 
ly, we should not be surprised if they accept Whitehead's 
criticisms, But, if this is to be so, then what is the signif- 


.Leance of their fondness for science? What point are they 
making? This is the first question to be considered in our 
examination of Whitehead's views on method from the humanist 


point of view, 


Science, Its Uses and Abuses 


Chapter three of Muller's Science and Criticism is “An - 


Introduction to Modern Science".“9 There he considers what the 4 
heart of science is and what its uses and abuses are, Science, 
he says, is simply a systematic method for discovering some-~ 
thing “useful" about the world we live in,<+ 


Roughly stated, she ggienbilic method is to go and look, 
and then look again, 


Its final authority lies in the nature of things. Science is 
an organized form of intelligence. As such, it is continuous 
with the kind of mental activity which accompanies our daily 


experience wherein we are "continually experimenting, recon- i 


structing, adjusting . . . to a continually changing 
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environment,"<3 


Man's response to his natural world seems always to 


have been a double and somewhat conflicting ones: On the one 
hand, men have felt that nature was something hostile and 
cruel, On the other, they have felt a deep and constant kin- 
Ship with nature. Science rests on the latter. Moreover, 
science is confident that the natural world is "orderly and 
rational, and that all happenings in it could be explained, "24 
Because of the current successes of science we are apt to miss 
something very fundamental about the nature of science, 


Scientific laws are not chips off the old block Reality; 
as interpretations of sense impressions, they take after 
the human mind, 

Facts and figures do not speak for themselves. For all 
their stubbornness, they are accomodating enough to allow 
a number of interpretations, 

Science is first of all the creation of scientists, who i 
are also men with temperaments, special interests, pre-~ 7 
dispositions, .. . Most significantly, it is the creation 

of a culture, a society with special interests, 


Muller's point is that science does not escape the limitations 
which plague all forms of human thought and behavior, 


All human thought and behavior are necessarily based on i 
certain assumptions. .. . Common sense is itself a meta- 
physic. .,. « Science, too, begins with a leap into meta- 
physics,20 


To think is necessarily to simplify and abstrac + gpl so 
can one order experience and give it significance, 7 


It was a point which Julian Huxley also made: "Perceptions, 


“3Tbid., ps 63. : 


2hmpia., PP. 63f3 the context indicates that Muller has 
in mind the passage about "faith in reason" quoted above. 
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in other words, always involve some degree of assumption and 
interpretation, "28 The lesson in all this is not that we 
Should cease to think; ultimately that would mean that we 
should also cease to act, For all its limitations thought 
is still a necessary enterprise. We need to become aware that 
our assumptions are assumptions, for only thus are we alerted 
to and gain the power to transform the less deserving aspects 
of our present state. To become critical of our assumptions, - 
here lies the root of the knowledge and the power that can 
promote the good of modern civilization and uproot the evil. 
The most common and also the most dangerous mistake 
that we can make about science is contained in the statement 


that science tells us "all that matters, "<9 Useful as its 


results are, whatever science tells us is always by abstraction ~ 


from a concrete situation. In a significant sense, its results 
are fictitious. Amidst all the present acclaim of science it 
is well to remember that its victories have been cheap, won by 
eliminating the vaguer, more troublesome aspects of human ex- 
perience, Accordingly, there is yet room for poetry and lit- 
erature and history, even metaphysical speculation, in the 
lives of men who "naturally wonder about the ultimate myster- 


ies, give rich meaning to meaningless que stions"30 and who, 
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28tuxley, op.cite, p. 203.  79Muller, Science, p. 72. 


30Tid., p. 733 as this quotation hints Muller is not 
in sympathy with the "positivist" view of the nature and func- 
tion of philosophy which, by being “more concerned about syn- 
tax than about experience," can do "positive harm." (See p. 


89) Muller's attitude is echoed by other religious humanists 
also, 
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mirabile dictu, behave in accordance with the answers they 


give. Indeed, philosophy is especially important. 

It is still indispensable as the only discipline that 

systematically criticizes first and last principles, 

the ends of all thought and action,31 

Preoccupation with the results of science is another 

mistake which is commonly made.” In the use which philosophy 
and the other humanistic disciplines make of science they 
should not overestimate and, hence, hold too rigidly to the 
results of the scientific inquiry as though they were the 
sufficient and necessary premises of every inquiry. More in- 
portant than the results of science is its "logic of in- 
quiry, "32 Ultimately the essence of science lies not in its 
results, nor in the materials or the specific techniques, 
€.f-, controlled experiment, of its inquiry. The hallmark of 


science consists of the "“yostulational and operational," 4n 


7 ——— 


rather than a priori, forms of its investigation, "Observa- 
tion" is its keynote. And equally pertinent, where our imita- 
tion is concerned, is the moral value of the scientific in- 
quiry. it is a humble enterprise which formulates its findings 
so "as to leave room for future discoveries and almost certain 
modifications, "3} "In no other human activity is a higher pre- 
mium placed upon truthfulness,"35 


Humanism is not naive in its fondness for science, We 
have presented such a lengthy account of Muller's treatment of 


science to show how thoroughly aware the humanist is of the 
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limitations of science, He is aware that it presupposes a 


certain faith as to the nature of things and that, proceeding 
as it does by harsh abstraction, its results are not a true 
copy of reality, as it is experienced. Thus, humanism reit- 
erates Whitehead's criticism of science and approves his con- 
cern for the continued development of metaphysics as the 
critic of abstraction. Nevertheless, the humanist remains 
decidedly partial to science, and the point of his partiality 
is that in this way he asserts the priority of experience as 
the only authoritative ground of thought.36 Given his natura- 
list presupposition, the humanist insists that all inquiry 
whether in science, philosophy, or religion must be experien- 
tially based. In advocating the broader extension of the 
scientific method, he rejects "the absolutist approach, in- 
volving a priori, dogmatic or purely rationalistic methods,"37 


In this respect the religious humanist is true to his liberal 
religious heritage which characteristically has given priority 
to experience rather than to a revelatory book or creed as the 


favored source of religious insight, 


Reason, Relativity and the Nature of Things 


Introduction 
Religious liberalism has also given a favored place to 
reason. Indeed, many adherents would claim that the 


36wnitenead is equally partial, but he is quieter about 
his partiality, 


3THuxley, OPe cit., De 52. 
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distinguishing feature of religious liberalism is its faith 


in reason, Thus far in our presentation of the humanist posi- 


tion in regard to questions raised by Whitehead's method of 
rational empiricism we have established that in its partiality 


to science, humanism is concurring in the empirical side of 
Whitehead's method. Now, by alluding to religious liberalism's 
traditional faith in reason, we are asking how the humanist 


regards the rational side of Whitehead's method, Here we are 


at the point of disclosing a significant difference between 
Whitehead and the religious humanist, It is a difference laid 
bare through a comparison of what relativity means to Whitehead 


and to Muller, as a spokesman for the humanist position, 


Whitehead: Relativity, a Reasonable Togetherness 


As we have said, "relativity" is a fundamental princi- ‘ 
ple in Whitehead's thought. We should have said that it is the Mig 
fundamental principle, for the other principle, which we have 4 
also mentioned, the "ontological principle,” really rests upon 
it. By the principle of universal relativity it is held that 
"an actual entity is present in other actual entities" and, ; | 
allowing for degrees of relevance, we can say that “every a 
actual entity is present in every other actual entity. "38 It 
is on this doctrine that Whitehead's metaphysics is chiefly 
founded, 
The philosophy of organism is mainly devoted to the task 


of making clear the notion of “being present in another | 
entity."39 2 | 


38 pr, Pe 79-6 39PR, pp. 79f. 
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By invoking this principle Whitehead holds not simply that 


one entity is related to another, but that "relatedness" is 
inherent in all things and that (the ontological principle) 


no thing exists which is entirely unrelated. Connectedness 


is the essence of all things. And this "connectedness" is 


reasonable, The reason which is in man lies at the heart of 
all that is, 


There is an essence to the universe which forbids +o ional 
Ships beyond itself as a violation of its rationality. 


Relativity means to Whitehead that there is a rational essence 
operating in the world of events, tying them together in a 
harmony which excludes mere arbitrariness, In considering 
Whitehead's use of the concept, relativity, we come face-to- 


face with his faith in reason, 


There is another way in which investigation of White- 
head's principle of relativity leads us to his trust in ration- 
ality. William Christian points this out in the latest and 
best book on Whitehead's philosophy, 4+ The principle of rela- 
tivity is only partly empirically grounded. Whitehead's in- 
sistence that what is utterly unrelated doesn't exist cannot be 


supported empirically. Experientially there is no evidence on 
which to base such a conclusion. To say that there is no 
reality beyond experience is a postulate of rationality, pure 


and simple, and it is a necessary postulate at that, 
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Reason cannot deal with anything out of all relation to 


experience, 


rn transcendence of experience cannot 
be conceived. 


It is a necessary postulate for the humanist as well, but there 


is a difference, The humanist rejects the assumption of the 
existence of a world beyond the range of human experience on 
pragmatic grounds, As it was stated in our paraphrasing of 
Dietrich's sermon such a world “would have no significance for 
man, since what he does not know, he cannot use, "43 The prag- 
matic emphasis is a consistent thread in humanist writings, 
As a testimony to his faith in reason, Whitehead says quite 
flatly that there is no such realm: "Apart from the exper- 
iences of subjects there is nothing, nothing, nothing, bare 
nothingness," Ly 

Thus, in these two ways Whitehead's application of the 
relativity concept leads us to the threshold of his faith in 
reason, to the faith that, however "curious and arresting” it 
might seem, there is a "uniformity of the texture of exper- 
ience, "45 that there is a reasonable essence, akin to the 


reason in man, which is working in the depths of all that is, 


Humanism: Relativity, a Principle of Uncertainty 

The ‘tentral point" of the experiments proving relativ- 
ity was, Whitehead says, the fact that “every instrument ... 
necessarily records the velocity of light as having one and 


\Saifred North Whitehead, Thé Aims of Education (New 
York: The New American Library, 1919, pp. Loft 
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the same definite speed relatively to it, "iyo Thus, the dis- 

covery of the relativity of space and time with all its shaking 
consequences for man's view of the world disclosed at the same 
time the probability of a “uniformity" yet more fundamental to 
the nature of things. Time and space were shown to be abstrac- 
tions, but as abstractions they joined in “directing attention 
to something which is in nature."47 ‘The huiianist seems either 
to have missed this insight, or he has no confidence in it. 


For the humanist relativity is always to be associated with 


"uncertainty," "multiplicity," "flux," "incongruity," "variety," 


wen 


"particularity," "change," "contingency," “incompleteness ," 
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"“untidiness," "multivalence," "pluralism," etc. These words 
consistently recur in humanist discussions of relativity. Mm 
the humanist view the significance of Einstein's theory of 
relativity is that it contributes to the "junking of Newton's 
absolutes, the breaking up of his or any other fixed frame of 
reference, "48 It means the "triumph of the postulate over the 
axiom, "49 the victory of a logical fiction, consciously invented 
by man, of something assumed and to be repeatedly tested for 
its usefulness, over a certainty, self-evident, fixed, unques- 
tioned, as though it were a divine injunction served on the 
nature of things, "‘Nature is pleased with simplicity,' Newton 
wrote, and certainly men are pleased with it, but of nature we 


cannot be sure."59 Science "by stressing the concept of rela- 


tivity and the reference system," had allied itself with the 
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"traditional" humanistic "attitudes of ‘as if! and 'that de- 


pends, * the admission of plural possibilities,"51 Relativity, 


ultimate uncertainty, is a necessary premise of Julian Huxley's 
"Evolutionary Humanism," which is the substance of a "religion 
without revelation," and of Corliss Lamont's very pluralistic 
version of "Humanism's Theory of the Universe."52 It is the 
ground of Muller's sense of the "tragic dignity of history," 
of his “approach to history in the spirit of the great tragic 
poets, . . . stressing the inevitable ambiguities, incongrui- 
ties, and paradoxes of human history, which among other things 
Suggest why, 'in the final analysis,' there can be no final 
analysis,"53 How sharp is the contrast between this and White- 
head's insistence that there is an essential » harmonizing some- 
thing which is working at the heart of existence) 

Humanists are not without their own faith in reason, ‘tt 
however, D4 According to Muller, one of the basic tenets of the 
humanist faith is expressed by Pascal's dictum: "Thought makes 


the whole dignity of man; therefore endeavor to think well— 
that is the only morality,"5> But, the humanist considers that 


thought is "most dignified," most worthy of man's trust, “when 
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52 See Huxley, op.cit., pp. 181ff, and Lamont, op.cit., 
PPe 97ff. 
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Shae should be noted that for all his emphasis on contin 
gency the humanist clings to an underlying continuity. Huxley, 
Lamont, and Mullér-» all make this clear, but they tend to speak 
of it in plurals, in terms of uniformities and continuities, 
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it recognizes its own limitations », and the hazards it inevit- 


ably introduces into the life of man, "56 Reason should be 
humble, making no claims to finality "because such claims can- 


not be rationally substantiated;" but reason should also be 


proud, maintaining insistently that it is "the final judge of 
all claims to truth" and that it is its own best critic,>7 
To this Whitehead would have agreed, for after all has he not 
already said: 

Philosophers can never hope finally to formulate these 


metaphysical principles. . . . they —s metaphors 
mutely appealing for an imaginative leap. 8 


But, for Whitehead the "leap" was to a single, reasonable es- 


sence, At this point Whitehead and the religious humanists 


part company. Humanists agree with Whitehead that metaphysics 
are necessary "to identify those relatively few basic charac- 

teristics" which are to be found in every field of human en- 

deavor.°9 Metaphysics should aim at discerning those features 
of our existence which are always present, but it is never ex- 
pected that they will exemplify a single, reasonable connected- | 
ness. From the humanist point of view Whitehead's faith is ; 
extravagant; it is faith in reason perhaps, but it is a "naive" i 


reason all the same, 


Reason is naive when it makes itself the model of the whole | 
universe; the lofty philosophers who identify the Rational 


: and the Real are akin to neurotics and savages, who also 
conruss she order of their thoughts with the order of the 
world. 
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The humanist has no "hankering... for a cozy universe, a 
closed system of certainties erected on a single principle."61 


He shares the scientist's feeling of "a deep and constant kin- 
ship" with nature, but there are times when he also feels that 


"nature is hostile," "very careless" at best, “unfathomably 
cruel" at worst , 02 Man's hope for the future, his greatness 
even, lies in his reason, but his passion supplies the energy, 
and uncertainty and instability--these provide the potential. 


Tension, resistance, conflict, insecurity are the source 
of all our interests and our values; the passing is the 
means to the surpassing, the token of what we prize in 
experience. We like it to be all one, but only at the 
end. Good-in-evil, the permanency of the transitional, 
the constancy of the contingent-~these are the irrevocable 
terms of human life. To the humanist they are honorable 
terms, pecanse the necessary condition of the human 
spirit,O3 


Whitehead's philosophy provides an ultimate rational foundation 


for the irrevocability of these terms. It does not deny them, “ah 
It makes them real, Maybe so. But, the humanist is suspi- i} 


cious; this pushes reason too far; it assumes too much. 


Conc lusion 


Thought, Whitehead argues, necessarily involves ab- 
straction from "live" experience, Within the scope of their 
purposes specialized forms of thought, such as science, reli- t 
gion, or history, entail peculiar sets of abstractions, More-~- 
over, all forms of thought, even language itself, presuppose 
a general view as to the nature of things--a metaphysic. A 


more general discipline, consisting of systematic description : 
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of the nature of things in terms of basic, interrelated 
notions, is needed as the basis for relating and criticizing 
the abstractions of the more specialized forms of though’: 
This is the purpose which "speculative philosophy" aims to 
fulfill. To this extent religious humanists agree, 

They agree with Whitehead that philosophy, even spec- 
ulative in nature, is necessary for the reasons indicated, 
They agree also that the ultimate notions to be derived must 


fully describe all aspects of our experience and that they 


must be logically consistent. But, Whitehead adds with con- 
Siderable emphasis that these ultimate notions shall be co- 
herent, i.e., that they shall require each other, that they 


Shall be discussable only in terms of each other, Only thus 
Shall they be suited to exemplify the essential connectedness 


This aspect of Whitehead's treatment of the 


of all things. 
nature of philosophy is missing in humanist writings. 
The abstractions of science are particularly severe, 


They make a shambles of the teeming world of our immediate ex- 


perience, Accordingly, the findings of science have only 
limited value for philosophy and other disciplines, such as 
religion or literature. Moreover, the scientific method: 

with its usual requirement for data which is clear and distinct 
and for some form of controlled verification, is not a suf- 


ficient instrument for those other disciplines. Again, reli- 


gious humanists and Whitehead agree on these points. Neverthe- 


less, the humanists stress the importance of science and insist 


on the widest applicability of its "spirit." Their point is to 
stress that the sole authority for inquiry is immediate 


39 
experience and that the results of thought must be ever tested 


and re-tested for their applicability in immediate experience, 


In Whitehead this point is presupposed by the empirical side 
of his method and does not appear with the same distinctively .. 


special emphasis that it has in humanist writings, . 
Whitehead insists that it is the business of philosophy 
to disclose the essential connectedness of all things. This 
is a reasonable connectedness, No reason can be given for this 
connectedness, but it is the ground of the rationality of 
things, "the harmony of logic (that) lies upon the universe as 
an. iron necessity, "Olt Whitehead unites the-faculty of reason 
by which man plumbs the nature of his existence with the essen- 
tial, determinative essence of all things. His method rests on 
faith in reason--"the faith that at the base of things we shall 
not find mere arbitrary mystery,"65 In a variety of ways the 
religious humanist emphasizes variety and plurality, and he 
conceives of relativity as fundamentally indicating a principle 
of uncertainty. The religious humanist speaks of the natural 
unity and continuity of all things, but he holds that reason is 


naive when it asserts that such unity and continuity are main- 


tained by operations solely akin to its own, 
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CHAPTER IIl 


PURPOSEFUL EXISTENCE 


Introduction 


The distinguishing feature of religious humanism is 
its insistence that the universe is essentially indifferent 
to man, that his values are without cosmic support. In 
Whitehead's view existence is purposeful through and through; 
mind and value prevail throughout its breadth and depth. In 
this chapter we present Whitehead's theory of reality as it 
pertains to “actual entities" and then consider the corres- 
ponding humanist points of view. Our aim is to determine 


whether humanists agree that nature is a purposeful existence, 


Actual Entities as Value for Themselves 


Introduction 
It has been impossible to speak of Whitehead's method 
without involving his metaphysic. They necessarily presup- 
pose each other, Consequently, we have already been intro- 
duced to actual entities in their most significant aspects, : 
They have been mentioned in three connections: explicitly, 


in our discussions of the "ontological principle" (Actual 


entities are the only reasons; everything must be "somewhere," 


Ke 


Th 


meaning "some actual entity."1 and of the "principle of rela- 


tivity" (An actual entity is present in other actual enti- 
ties, );“ and implicitly, in our allusion to the notion of a 


"vacuous actuality,"3 


Actual Entities in Isolation 
"Actual Entities" and “Eternal Objects" are the two 
most fundamental, "extremely final," categories of our exis- 


tence.+ 


“Actual entities" ... are_the final real things of 
which the world is made up.? 

y entity whos conceptual recognition does not involve 
a necessary reference to any definite actual entities 
of the temporal world is called an "eternal object." 


Thus, an actual entity is supremely concrete, and an eternal 
object, conceived of in itself or in pure relation to other 
eternal objects, is supremely abstract. Eternal objects are 
abstract in the sense that their meaning conceptually trans- 
cends actual entities, but in accordance with the ontological 
principle they can never be totally disconnected from actual ~ 
entities, Every actual entity is uniquely something or other, 
but by the principle of relativity it is also related to other 


antecedent actual entities, It is internally constituted by 
its relations with them, Similarly, each eternal object has 


its own “individual essence" and also has a fixed "relational 


— 


1see page ll, above, 2See pages 19 and 31, above, 
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essence" which determines its relations with other eternal 


objects. An eternal object is “determinate” in relation to 
other eternal objects, but it is indeterminate as to its in- 
gression into a particular actual entity. Eternal objects 
await patiently their selection by (ingression into) an actual 
entity. Thus, they are also termed "Pure Potentials for the 
Specific Determination of Fact."/ As “potentials” or “possi- 
bilities" eternal objects make it possible for an actual en- 
tity to decide how it will relate to, how it will embody, the 
aspects of the past actual entities available to it. Eternal 
objects are the relational forms by which an actual entity 
defines the particular configuration of its internal relations 
with past actual entities, 

Eternal objects refer to those aspects of nature which 
neither change (actual entities) nor endure (nexfis) but are 
forever the same, © Examples are color (redness), number (trip. 
»licity), shape (roundness), plasticity (brittleness), taste 
(sweetness), value (goodness), activity (motion or thinking), 
class name (humanness), sociality (togetherness), etc.? There 
are no new eternal objects and they are infinite in number,10 

Whitehead's entities, actual entities and eternal ob- 


jects, have been compared with the traditional philosophic 


concepts, "particulars" and “universals," but not without very 


significant qualification. Whitehead's eternal objects are 
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19 see PR, p. 33, and SMW, p. 170; as we shall see in 
the following section God in his "primordial" nature "“envis- 
ages" all eternal objects. 
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more particular (individual essence) than universals and his 


actual entities are more universal (principle of relativity) 
than the traditional particulars,t1t | 
Ultimately, all that is, everything that exists, 
whether it be God, the tree waving in the breeze and the rush- 
ing molecules of air we cannot see, the little children play- 
ing in the sand and the vibrations we can but ate the most 
majestic mountain, the playful stream, and “the most trivial 
puff of existence in far-off empty space"--all finally are 
comprehended under the notion of an actual entity. Actual 
entities are seldom, if ever, experienced singly. Instead, 
we meet them, indeed we are them, in combination, All the 
things which we ordinarily experience in nature are composed 
of a set of mutually inmanent actual entities (nexus ),+¢ 
Such a group of actual entities has acquired a unity of inter- 


est through the performance of some common function, Such 


groupings are known as "societies" if they possess a common 
element of form, a "defining characteristic," which is mutual- 
ly cherished by each member of the society and is reproduced a 
by them for the future, The point of a society is that it ; 
contains its own reason for being and is self-sustaining. 13 
Depending on the kind and degree of order-—=- the common element 
of form involved-— a society may be an electron, a molecule, 
a rock, . living cell, a plant, an animal body, a man, a human 
society, or a galaxy, 14 Actual entities are forever becoming 


13pR, p. 137. See PR, p. 150. | 
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and then passing away; they live but they quickly perish; 


their societies endure: The cells divide, they are born and 
waste away and then are replenished, while the body, scene 


of this perpetual perishing, remains intact, 


Actual Entities in Process 
An actual entity may be described as a thing-in- 


process, as an experiencing subject which is constituting it- 


self by what it is experiencing: “Its 'being' is constituted 
by its 'becoming.!"15 Or, an actual entity may be described 
objectively as something which offers itself as material for 


the internal constitution of entities becoming actual. Asa 
subject, an actual entity transcends all other’ actual enti- 
ties because it is something unique, intensely private, some- 
thing individual for its own sake. Then subsequently, as an a4 
object, when an entity is what it was to become, it is trans- 

cended by the creative passage of actual entities in process 
of becoming, which are individually qualified, but not finally : i 
determined, by whatever contribution it is privileged to Hy 


et Beil 


make , 16 Accordingly, a double analysis is required for the 

full description of each actual entity: an analysis of the 7 
entity as subject, i.e., of the process by which it consti- 

tutes its own becoming, and an analysis of it as an object, 

i.e., of its potentiality for embodiment ("objectification") 

in the becoming of other actual entities.1/ The most concrete 


form of analysis will disclose the “prehensions" by which the 
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entity constituted itseir,18 


Prehensions are among the most concrete elements of 
our existence. They have real existence as subordinate ele- 
ments of actual entities. Prehension defines the essence of 
~an actual entity. An actual entity is not finally 4 bit of 
"stuff"; ultimately it is a "prehending thing (1.e., a sub- 
stance whose whole essence or nature is to prehend),"+9 
Descartes! dictum, ae think; therefore, I am, "' is incorrect; 
rather, "I prehend; thereforé I am." The objects of my 
thought may be external to me, but, what I prehend, I grasp 
unto myself and make it a part of myself. Prehension is thus 
a protest against "bifurcation," against the ultimate separa- 
tion of subject from object, of one actual entity from another, 

Every prehension has three aspects: It involves (1) a 
prehending "subject," (2) an object or, more precisely, a 
"datum," that is prehended, and (3) a “subjective form" which 
tells how a particular subject prehends a particular datum, <9 
The subject of a prehension is always an actual entity in pro- 
cess of becoming, The object of a prehension may be an aspect 
of a past actual entity ("physical prehension") or an eternal 
object ("conceptual prehension"), In the becoming of an actual 
entity beth physical and conceptual prehensions are involved; 
an actual entity has both a "physical pole" and a "mental 


pole," Conceptual prehensions are rooted in physical 


20pr, Pp. 353 for all information régarding the aspects 
of prehensions, unless otherwise indicated. 


prehensions either as "conceptual reproductions of" or "con- 
ceptual diversity from” them.“1 Consciousness is not necess- 
arily and not very often involved in a prehension, Conscious- 


ness is one of the subjective forms which accompany every pre- 


hension, Other subjective forms are emotions, valuations, 
purposes, etc. Prehensions are either "positive" or “nega- 
tive," If an object, eternal object or past actual entity, is 
positively prehended, it is felt by, it enters into the con- 
stitution of the subject. If it is negatively prehended, it 
is rejected, eliminated from feeling, rendered inoperative in 
the constitution of the subject. The influence of an object 
negatively prehended continues through the merging of its sub- 
jective form in the experience of the prehending subject, 
Prehensions are "Concrete Facts of Relatedness,"““ like actual 
entities, singly or together (nexus), they are "real, individ- 
ual, and particular, "<3 They are the real linkage between one 
actual entity and the next and among the actual entities which 
go to make up a society or a "world." They explain how one 
actual entity can enter into the perceptive sonatkieubion of 


another and how associations of actual entities having a common 


focus can form, Prehensions give continuity and unity to the 
world. They are the effective instruments working concretely 


to procure the fundamental relatedness of all that is. 


a Without actual entities there is nothing, but actual 
entities by themselves are powerless to procure anything. An 


actuality of this sort, existing alone, would be just one 
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monolithic, everlasting, unprincipled glob, But, our exper- 
lence discloses a world of many changing things. There is a 
"creativity" working in our midst. But, that creativity is 
not a something; it is rather the ultimate character of all 


that is, Creativity is underlying foundation of the per- 


petual appearance of new things in the world. It is a rhythmic 
activity, a primordial urge, by which, following the principle 
of relativity and the instrumentality of prehension, the many 
things that exist in the world are gathered up for the compo- 
sition of the one new thing that is to be, which is a new addi- 
c tion to the many.°> But, in itself, creativity is a purely 
formless activity, for by itself it affords no clue as to the 
actual configuration of the atomic "one" which arises from the 


"togetherness" of the "many." Creativity is the inspiration 


through which the world of things ever conspires to bring 


forth that one new thing and which at the same time guarantees 
the uniqueness , the privacy and the novel configuration of 
each new thing, 

Eternal objects add definiteness to the creative pro- 
cess. In the world of our experience there are many things, 
and those things are not only different, indiscriminately this 
or that, but they are determinate things--they are this and 
not that. Actual entities, creativity, and prehensions by 
themselves, i.e., without eternal objects, would reproduce a 


world of indiscretion. Actual entities are required for there 


to be anything at all. Creativity is required for the 
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reproduction of things from other things. Prehensions provide 


the concrete means whereby creativity operates, Eternal ob- 
jects provide the discipline. Whitehead's method presupposes 


his metaphysic: his basic notions presuppose each other, 


Actual Entities as Value for Themselves 

The topic of this section is “Actual Entities as Value 
for Themselves." It has been an implicit concern in what we 
have already said. Now it becomes explicit. Each actual en- 
tity is unique. Each actual entity is a self-creation, a 
causa sui; it is its own reason for being whatever it is. 
There is an underived element in every actual entity. Crea- 
tivity - the ground of this final uniqueness. To some extent, 
however slight, each actual entity independently exemplifies 
the pervasive creativity. Whitehead's metaphysic unites 


efficient cause and final cause in the becoming of every 
thing. For the most part an actual entity is limited by its 
inheritance from its antecedents; it must "conform" to them, 
But, to an extent, every actual entity is free finally to be 
something different, something new. Ultimately, every actual 


entity is its own cause--a causa sul. 


During the process of its composition an actual entity 
is distinguished by its "subjective aim."26 Its will to self- 
determination is lodged in this aim, The sub jective aim is | 
a basic unifying influence in the becoming of an actual entity; 


it is an “appetitive" urge, a remorseless drive, which “lures" 


oor a —— 
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the diverse prehensions, physical and conceptual, into a unity 
of feeling. The subjective aim is not primarily intellectual; 
certainly it is not conscious. But, it is a germ of mind,<? 
The process of the successive integration of prehensions in the 
direction of the subjective aim is complete when one complex, 
but fully determinate feeling is realized,©8 At this point 

the entity has become fully and finally actual; its thirst to 
become a definite something has been "satisfied"; and it offers 
itself for objectification in subsequent actual entities, The 
becoming of an actual entity is through and through teleolog- 
jieal, and when its purpose has been at last attained an actual 


entity is a value for itself, intensely felt. Purpose, mind, 


and value are intrinsic to the composition of every actual 


entity, however simple or complex. 


A Purposeful Existence 


This is Whitehead's philosophy of organism, It isa 


view of the nature of things which he opposes to the currently 


prevalent, but altogether outmoded view which holds that na- 
ture consists of isolated bits of matter, bare of intrinsic 
‘Value, purposeless, always the same, defined simply by their 
comparative location in empty space. The obsolete view exalts 
conscious sense perception; it conceives natural processes 
mechanistically, solely on the basis of efficient cause, As 


@ consequence it construes nature as a meaningless complex of 


entirely passive facts, leaving mind and purpose and value as 


28pr, pp. 38 and 39. 
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accidents unexplained. It is a "lifeless" view of a "Nature 
Dead".29? As an alternative Whitehead proposes his own view 
which exalts aesthetic experience, non-sensuous perception, 
which conceives nature dynamically as an interaction of effi- 
cient and final cause, and which places mind and purpose and 
value at the heart of things. Whitehead's view is one that : 
stresses activity and pattern and which holds that relatedness, 
2 Te not isolation, is the basic condition of our existence, This 
is "Nature Alive." Following the theory of relativity White 
head makes each atom (actual entity) a system of all things, 
and following the quantum theory he provides for discontim- 
nuity against a background of continuity. Whitehead unites 
continuity and atomicity, events and things, as Process and 


Reality. 


Purposeful, but Indifferent Universe 


Early Humanist View 


That human values are without any cosmic support is 


the central tenet of religious humanism, This condition is 
more often referred to by the more direct statement that we 
live in an indifferent universe. As a consequence of this 
position the humanist is obliged to show how man's mind, his — 
purpose, and his values relate to nature. Are they accidents 
of man's nature? Or, are there precedents for them more gen- 


erally inherent in the nature of things? The early humanist 


was openly charged with having accepted an irreconciliable 
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dualism between the realm of natural fact and the realm of 


human value, It was a charge which John Dietrich sought to 


refute by pointing out that because man was after all a child 
of nature his values, “while they may not exist outside of 
human consciousness, are an essential part of the universe 
because they are a part of man."39 However, Dietrich made 
no attempt to find any value sense or purpose outside of man, 
Value and purpose were products of a consciousness which was 
presumably unique with man, 

The humanists of Dietrich's time did not speak meta- 
physically, i.e., in terms of ultimate generalities. Quite 


possibly they inherited the anti-metaphysical bias common 


then and earlier among theologians and scientists. At any 
rate, it is difficult to determine whether they had a purely 
atomic or an organismic view of things, whether they thought 


in terms of unstructured, static and isolated atoms or in 


terms of structured, dynamic, interrelated organisms, There 
is no evidence even that they were aware of the organismic 


view. 


Contemporary Humanist View 


Introduction 
| There is considerable difference between the earlier 


religious humanists and those of the present day where the 


attention accorded to metaphysics is concerned. As we have 


seen, contemporary religious humanists are aware of the 
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importance of metaphysics, This does not mean, as we shall 
see, that they are themselves metaphysicians. It does mean 
that they are aware of the recently developed organismic 
view; indeed, they have largely adopted it as their own, 


Corliss Lamont 


Corliss Lamont is the most systematically inclined 
among contemporary religious humanists, The longest chapter 
of his book, The Philosophy of Humanism,31 presents “Human- 


ism's Theory of the Universe," In a section of that chapter 
entitled, "The Ultimates of Existence," Lamont posits twelve 
universal categories intended to describe the nature of 


things.2“ Several of these categories - "Substance (Matter- 


Energy). . » Activity (Motion, Process, Event) . . . Causality 


(Causation) . . . Individuality (Particularity) . . . Relation 


(Connectedness, Relatedness ) » « « Eventuation (Outcome, Cul- 


mination, Natural Teleology)"--taken collectively seem to 
approximate various aspects of Whitehead's actual entities, 


Four categories - "Dimension (Measurement) . . . Quality 
(Attribute) . . . Form (Pattern, Structure) ... Potentiality 


(Power )"--resemble his eternal objects, Two--"Necessity (Law, 


Regularity) . . . Contingency (Chance)"--seem to play the part 


of Whitehead's creativity. Lamont does not tell us precisely 


how these twelve categories operate. There is no parallel at 


all to Whitehead's theory of prehension, It is fair to say 


that this view is broadly, if clumsily and vaguely, 
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organismic] Process and relatedness are certainly dominant 
over changeless isolation. However, purpose, mind, and value 
are identified solely with man and other animal forms exhibit- 
ing consciousness ; they are expressly read out of the rest of 
nature, 3 like Dietrich before him, Lamont seems to have been 
unable to distinguish between consciousness on the one hand, 


and mentality, purpose, and value, on the other, 


Julian Huxley 


Julian Huxley does distinguish between mind and con- 
Sciousness, Consciousness is a highly developed, specialized 
form of mind, and mind is everywhere interwoven with matter, 


If... mind and matter coexist in... man; and if 

° e e man (is) descended from lower animals, and these 
in their turn from lifeless matter, then there seems no 
escape from the belief that all reality has both a mater- 
ial and a mental side, however rudimentary and below the 
level of, anything like our consciousness that mental side 
may be,J+ 


eee ow 


Mind and matter are two fundamental ways of viewing the "events" 
which occur in the history of "one ultimate world-substance,"35 
All reality .. . consists, as Whitehead put it, of events. 


e « e « rhe events-lookéed at from the | ag are matter; 
experienced from inside, they are mind. 


Huxley apparently considers that mind is primarily an "organi- 
zing capacity. "37 Thus, an internal view of things, akin per- 
haps to Whitehead's "non-sensuous perception," affords the con- 


clusion that reality is ultimately organismic.38 Externally 
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381 should be noted that Huxley himself reserves the 
term “organism” for living, i.e., "biological" forms; see p.181l. 
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considered, it is purely atomic, 

Huxley also says that a substantial relatedness is 
the underlying condition of existence; this is the import of 
his remark about events in a single “ultimate world-sub- 
stance," Strangely enough, Huxley has a “doctrine of the 
trinity" corresponding to the traditional theological doc- 
trine, which is broadly illustrative of Whitehead's basic 
categories.39 The first person symbolizes the powers of na- 
ture, which for Huxley are fundamentally creative and evolu- 
tionary--Whitehead's creativity. The third person relates to 
the ideal goals of the mind--eternal objects, “The second 
person is the link between the other two; it is life, in con- 
crete actuality."/0 Huxley is less systematic overall than 


Lamont, but his metaphysic, however underdeveloped, seems 


closer to Whitehead's, Huxley does not go so far, however, 
as to draw out the implications of the unity of mind and 
matter on which he speaks so unequivocally. That is, he does 
not say explicitly that the presence of organization (menta- 


lity) in events means that value and purpose are there too, 


Herbert J. Muller 


Once again the humanist position is stated most fully 
and most explicitly by Herbert Muller. 


I assume an interpenetration of “mind” and "matter," a 
continuous interaction between the knower and the known, 


39 se¢ Huxley, op.cit., pp. 7 and Abd this is not a 
comparison which Huxley himself draws. ou 
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a sensational mass of which subject and object are differ- 
ent aspects, 


Theoretical science is working toward unifying concepts, 
with emphasis upon energy, process, the event rather than 
the object. Specifically, indeed, the trénd in all the 
sciences is toward the organismic senses at 


Valuation is a function of an organism that has 7 definite 
structure and history, is constantly interacting with a 
definite environment, lives not merely moo ta in the 
earth, And the interaction is important,43 | 
Gone completely is the distinction between mind and matter, the 
confusion of mind with consciousness, No longer is there an 
antithesis between teleology (organization) and causation (the 
limitations imposed by what is organized). "'Purpose! is not 
imported into nature. . . . It is simply implicit in the fact 
of organization, "4p Just as the “amoeba selects and rejects, 


fulfilling the urge to live and meeting the demands of its en- 


virorment," so also “do the values of man spring from the 

vital impulses and constitute his response to his environment "1 
A value, simply stated, is the "satisfaction" of a basic inter- 
est or desire, which may be rationalized, but which is not in 
itself rational. Value is no longer a simple function of con- 
Sciousness. Mentality, purpose, and value are intrinsic to all 


reality; they are inseparable from the organic, dynamic, and 


functional view of things that is implied by modern physics | 
and biology. 6 Of the three contemporary humanists cited here, 
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LOtpia., see pp. 95 and 115; Muller sometimes distin- 
guishes between the “organic” and the "inorganic," between the 
living and the non-living (e.g., p. 74), but this does not 
alter his more basic view that reality is fundamentally organ- 
ismic, 
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Muller is the most metaphysically alert. His is the best 


account of the humanist view of the nature of things, and it 
is a view which is fundamentally the same as Whitehead's, 
though it is not nearly so well developed, 


Conclusion 


There is considerable sympathy among contemporary 
religious humanists for Whitehead's philosophy of organism, 
though it is not often explicitly acknowledged, Corliss 
Temont avoids Whitehead's terms. He insists that value, pur- 
pose, and mind, which he identifies with consciousness, are 
relevant only to certain developed portions of nature. But, 
even so, his view is fundamentally similar to Whitehead's be- 
cause process and interaction are dominant. The position 
taken by Huxley is even closer, He admits that mind and mat- 
ter are inseparable and that organismic things, "events," are 


the basic "stuff" of existence, although he does not speak 


of these events as exhibiting purpose or value, In Muller 
the agreement becomes complete. For him as for Whitehead 
mind and value and purpose are of the essence of things. Thus, 
there is some variation among religious humanists on the ques- 
tion of a purposeful existence 34:7 however, this variation 
appears at a superficial level. The viewpoint of all is 
basically organismic » and their willingness or unwillingness 


to speak of purpose and value is more a matter of linguistic 


— 


K7For Lamont and Huxley it is likely that the humanist 
principle of an indifferent universe makes them reluctant to 
speak of purpose and value--Iamont won't even speak of mind-- 
except in connection with man, 
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convenience than anything else. Accordingly, it is held that 


religious humanists, in effect, agree with Whitehead that ex- 
istence is generally purposeful. 
No humanist has a developed view matching Whitehead's 
theory of prehension or, more significantly, his view of the 
Subjective aim and eternal objects, That is, they have not 
specified how it is that an event formulates its purposes or 
how order and relevant possibilities arise, This’is danger- 
ous, too, because each of the latter figures largely in the 
functions which Whitehead attributes to God. And it cannot. 
be said, not at least in the context of Whitehead's thought, 
that this God "is as superfluous as the carrying of coals to 
Newcastie."48 wnat is the nature and function of Whitehead!s 
God? How is his God received by the religious humanist? 


These are our final questions. We consider them next. 
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CHAPTER IV 


GOD 


antroduction 


The point at which the viewpoints of Whitehead and 
the religious humanists are obviously in conflict is on the 
question of the existence of God. In accepting the organis- 
mic view of the nature of things the humanist acknowledges 
that purpose, mind, and value are woven into every aspect of 
existence, This roots the fact of the existence of human 
purpose and value in reality at large. It establishes a con- 
tinuity between human purpose and value and the rest of na- 
ture, The humanist stops at this point. A discerning read- 
ing of our experience indicates that purpose and value, as 
well as mind, are inherent in every thing. There is no basis, 
nor is there any need, for supposing that they have a single 
source, Not so with Whitehead! Our discussion of Whitehead's 
theory of actual entities was incomplete because God was omit- 
ted from the picture. For Whitehead God and the presence of 
purpose, value (as satisfaction), and relevantly ordered po- 
tentiality in or for each actuality are inseparable, 

In this chapter we shall consider in detail the nature 
and functions of God, as Whitehead conceives them, In the 
latter half of the chapter we examine Whitehead's conception 
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of God from the humanist point of view, The fact of the 


difference between Whitehead and the humanists on the ques- 
tion of God has just been noted. What we shall be looking 
for in this chapter is some explanation as to why the differ- 
ence exists. What is it that makes Whitehead affirm the 


existence of God and the humanist not? 


Whitehead's Doctrine of God 


The Formative Elements of Experience 
We begin by summarizing what we have already said 
above concerning Whitehead's philosophy, The purpose of philos- 
sophy is to frame a system of ultimate generalities which will 
account for every aspect of the world of our experience. 
Actual entities, internally related to each other and having 
the character of process or events, are the ultimate substance 


of which the world is composed. Analysis of the world of our 


experience discloses three formative elements which enter into 


the becoming, the perishing, and the passing ("objective 
immortalities") of actual entities,+ Actual entities are both 


concrete and temporal. The formative elements are either ab- 


Sstract (non-actual) or non-temporal. Two of these formative 
elements have already been considered, They are-- 


1. The creativity whereby the actual world has its char- 
acter of temporal passage to novelty. | 

2. The realm of ideal entities (eternal objects), or 
forms, which are themselves not actual, but are such that 
they are exemplified in everything that is actual, 


—— 
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laifred North Whitehead, Religion in the Making (New 
York: The Macmillan Co,., 1926); see pages 89 and following for 
the source of this discussion of the "formative elements. 
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according to some proportion of relevance. 
The third formative element, not yet discussed, is God-- 

3. The actual but non-temporal entity whereby the in- 

eee see is transmuted into a 

Creativity is "The ultimate metaphysical principle."4 

It is an “ultimate which is actual" only through its "acci- 
dental" temporal and non-temporal “embodiments" (actual en- 
tities),> Under the notion of creativity Whitehead depicts 
the steady creative advance, by which novel entities contin- 
uously spring to life as new and unique configurations of the 
dry bones of the dead past, as the ultimate character of all 
that is. In itself, however, creativity is “without a charac- 
ter of its own, "6 It requires actual entities in order to 
take effect. But, creativity and actual entities alone would 
be radically indeterminate; left to themselves they would pro- 
duce only chaos. Ideal possibilities are required to define, 
to facilitate discrimination between one actual entity and 
another. However, a creative advance in which the only possi- 
bilities available were those which subsisted in prior temporal 
actualities would be life at a very low ebb. The future would 
be strapped by the potentialities already actualized by the 
past. Definite things would arise from the ashes of antece- 
dent things, but the living would be in bondage to the dead. 


_—_ 
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3Ipia, It should be noted that this characterization of 
God applies only to his 'primordial' nature. 
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Novelty would be rare and generally inconsequential. Accord- 


ingly, an additional formative element is required to provide 
for the availability of new possibilities, yet in a way rele- 
vant to the situation at hand, There must be an on-going 
(i.e., non-temporal) correlation of the ideal possibilities 
with the actual state of the world in every moment. God is 
the “actual,” “non-temporal” agent of this correlation.’ This 
is our interpretation of the statements-- 


Apart from God, the remaining formative elements would 
fail in their functions, 


There is an actual world because there is an order in 

nature. . . « The ordering entity is a necessary element 

in the metaphysical situation presented by the actual 

worla,8 

God as an Actual Entity 
God is an actual entity, All other actual entities 

have a temporal existence; that is, they originate from other 
actual entities, come into being, and perish. But, God orig- 
inates primordially, i.e., not as the offspring of antecedent 


actual entities. He is eternally in the making and does not 


perish,? Hence, God differs from other actual entities by the 
fact that His is a non-temporal existence, an existence without 


end. But, God is an actual entity: His existence is a natural 


existence--the same as is our own, As a further introduction 


TRM, De 10h. 


8Goa is also required because the complete "relational" 
complex of the “eternal objects" must, according to the onto- 


logical principle, be established somewhere, i.e., in some 
actual entity. 


JPR, p. 52h. 
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to the specific character of God, we consider how God exempli- 
fies the bi-polar nature and the threefold character attri- 
buted to other actual entities, 

The becoming of an actual entity involves a correlation 
of the entity's physical prehensions of past actual entities 
(physical pole) with its conceptual prehensions of ideal pos- 
sibilities (mental pole). This is what is meant by the bi- 
polar nature of actual entities. Like all other actual enti- 
ties, God also has a bi-polar nature, but in speaking of it 
we must reverse the order. As we have said, God does not orig- 
inate physically from past actual entities. Thus, in Him the 
conceptual side is prior to the physical. God's "primordial" 
nature corresponds to the mental pole of other actual enti- 
ties; His "consequent" nature corresponds to the physical 
pole,10 

Each actual entity exhibits a threefold character: 


(4) Character "given": the terms of an actual entity's 
inheritance from past actual entities; 


(11) Subjective character: what the entity is for itself 
as the agent of its own becoming; and 


(i111) "Superjective" character: what the entity is for 
the becoming of subsequent actual entities,11 


Similarly, God has a threefold character; compare-- 


(1) "Primordial" nature: Given in God's nature is His 
primordial envisagement, complete conceptual valuation, 
of all potentialities (eternal objects), so that in line 
with God's subjective aim they may be "relevant lures of 
feeling" for the guidance of the becoming of each actual 
entity. 


(14) "Consequent" nature: God physically prehends all the 


10Tbia, t1pR, p. 13h, italics and line separation mine 
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actualities of the evolving world. This is God's urgent 
desire ("appetition") to conserve whatever the man¥ uni- 
que actual entities can contribute to a single, fully 
harmonious, aesthetic realization within God, 


(441) "Superjective" nature: God qualifies the trans- 
cendent creativity, the becoming of actual entities, in 
each temporal instant by projecting the results of the 
divine harmonization of the contributions from past actu- 
alities in the divine life back into the arena of events 
in a relevant fashion, 


Whitehead says that the threefold characters of God and the 
other actual entities are "the same."13 Perhaps so, but the 
fact that God has no past and does not perish makes it diffi- 
cult to preserve the neat distinctions drawn in connection 
with ordinary actual entities when speaking of God. The time 
has come to elaborate what is involved in each of God's three 


natures, 


The Primordial Nature 
The "primordial" nature of God receives the greatest 


amount of attention in Whitehead's writings, It is the only 


aspect of God's existence which is in any way systematically 
treated. God is the primordial "outcome of creativity, "1 
As such, He is the "ultimate limitation," the ultimate, non- 


temporal accident of creativity which conditions all temporal 
F ieeed actualities. No reason can be given for God's existence: "His 
existence is the ultimate irrationality."15 Indeed, it is the 
existence of God that establishes the very ground of reason,16 


12See PR, pp. 134-135, 523-52, and 532. 
13pR, p. 13h. her, p. k7. smu, p. 179. 
16tpia, 


6), 


By virtue of his primordial origin God is the foundation of 


order in the world. We have already established the impor- 
tance of this function. His joperation as the ordering agency 
of the world is twofold: It includes envisagement of the 
eternal objects and provision of the initial conceptual aim 
for each actual entity. 

The “primordially created fact" is the complete, per- 
fect unconditioned, and harmonious conceptual realization-- 
Valuation--ordering of all ideal possibilities,17 Because 
of God's non-temporal character He is an ever-present condi- 
tion in the creative passage. As such, He is a fact to be 
reckoned with in the experience of each actual entity. Thus, 
through his existence there is available to every actual en- 
tity the full range of ideal possibilities, graded for their 
relevance to the situation of that particular entity.16 Were 
it not for the continuous presence of God's complete envisage- 
ment, each actual entity would be limited to the partial 
ordering of ideal possibilities established by its antecedent 
actual entities, Some possibilities, otherwise potentially 
relevant, would therefore be relatively unavailable,.19 Thanks 
to God's ever-present envisagement, however, they are available 
to us, There is order in the world, and the possibility of 
relevant novelty is here, too, 

The second aspect of God's primordially functioning, 
His furnishing of an initial conceptual aim for each actual 


— see — —_ — 


17See PR, p. }6 and RM, pp. 153f. 
18pR, De h6, 19Tpid, 
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entity, follows from God's purpose, God seeks intensity of 


satisfaction, not preservation, not even novelty,<9 His aim 
is simply that ideal possibilities shall be available as 
relevant data to entities in process of becoming in such a 


way as to promote the greatest depth of satisfaction. God 


has “a yearning after concrete fact," not for any particular 
fact, but for any actual entity.©l Hence, he supplies each 
actual entity with its initial conceptual aim, relevant to 
its situation, but with room for subsequent determination 
independently by that entity.“- This is the root of that 
entity's “subjective aim," which is the unifying factor gov- 
erning the successive integrations of its many and varied 
prehensions until all are components at last of a single 
determinate integral satisfaction,©3 In the sense that God 
provides the initial conceptual aim, he may be said to be 
the "creator" of each actual entity.24 However, as an in- 
stance of the ultimate creativity each actual entity is still 
&@ causa sui, a self-creation, Hence, it is more correct to 
Say that, by His envisagement of ideal possibilities and by 
His “commnication" of a relevant ordering of them to actual 
entities in the form of their initial conceptual aims, God is 
simply “the ground of all order and of all originality. "25 


Creativity, the steady advance into the production of 
novel actual entities, is the underlying character of 
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existence. We do not experience this creativity in a pure 


State, It is a disciplined creativity that we experience, 

Our existence presupposes a disciplining, a qualifying, an 
ordering agency, This is God as the primordial characteriza- 
tion of creativity, whose existence presupposes only the 
underlying creativity. Considered as primordial, God's exist~ 
ence is entirely conceptual; as such it is both "deficiently 
actual" and “unconscious, "26 Moreover, God's action as pri- 
mordial is all in one direction; he gives but he does not re- 
ceive. By the principle of relativity there mst be a "reac- 
tion, "7 This is the background for God's nature as ‘conse- 


quent," which is God as He is acted upon, fully actual and 


conscious <8 


The Consequent Nature 
The "consequent" nature is treated briefly in a few 


widely scattered passages in Process and Reality;“? the full- 


est treatment occurs in the final chapter of that pook.39 In 
describing God's consequent nature Whitehead's language inten- 
tionally aims more at being highly suggestive than neatly pre- 
cise. It should be:noted that Whitehead is not concerned pri- 
marily to offer a proof of God's existence, He exists! The 
problem is to determine what his metaphysical principles re- 
quire as to the nature of God. 


— ——~ 
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26PR, p. 521g consciousness involves a comparison of 
physical and conceptual prehensions. 


27PR, p. 523. 28PR, p. 52h oT 
29PR, pp. 16f, hor, 134f, and 352. 30PR, pp. 523f. 
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God is not to be treated as an exception to all meta- 
physical principles, invoked to gave their collapse, He 
is their chief exemplification,- 


Prom the brevity of his account it is obvious that we are not 
furnished with a very detailed explication of that “exempli- 
fication." Indeed, Whitehead acknowledges that his treatment 


is “unsystematized," “highly controversial," and "inadequate," 
but at the very least he hoped to suggest “how the problem is 
transformed" in the light of his metaphysical system. 

Simply stated, God's consequent nature consists of his 
physical prehension of all concrete actual entities, We are 
tempted to add, “available at any instant in the passage of 
the transcendent creativity." This would be misleading, for 
it implies that God is made and remade in each instant, that 


He, too, is a quantum which appears briefly only to disappear, 
But, God, who is by virtue of his non-temporal character al- 


ways in the making (in concrescence), receives a never ending 


reaction from the world. The chief attribute of God as conse- 
quent is indicated by the term “everlasting” which expresses 
the fact that the world of actual entities is felt by God as a 
unison of immediacy: "The property of combining creative ad- 
vance with the retention of mutual immediacy is what... is 
meant by the term ‘everlasting. !"32 Thus, by the correlation 


of all the partial experiences of the many actual entities in 
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31pR, p. 521: it should be noted that these remarks 
about the nature and purpose of Whitehead's treatment of God 
apply to the concrete actual entity, God, and not solely to 
His consequent or any other abstracted "nature." 
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God as consequent, there is a single "determinate truth" 


about the world of organic actualities.35 It is this truth, 
it would seem, which places the metaphysical endeavor on 
solid ground; otherwise, there would not be the one, deter- 
minate truth about the world but many truths, 

The problems which Whitehead addresses by his descrip- 
tion of God as consequent are two. We have already mentioned 
the first, i.e., the problem presented by the fact that the 
primordial nature is purely conceptual and that to satisfy the 
ontological principle, the primordial envisagement must be 
somewhere, meaning not in an abstract nature but in some 


actual entity. Thus, there must be more to God than His 


primordial nature; there is His consequent nature, too. God 
is one actual entity with both a mental and a physical side. 
The second problem arises from the momentary quality of "sub- 
jective immediacy" and the precariousness of “objective inmor- 
tality." 

Every actual entity is a value for itself. It exper- 
iences this value as an intense satisfaction at the moment 
when it becomes fully and finally actual, i.e., when all its 
prehensions have been completely integrated in accordance with 
the subjective aim, This feeling of intense satisfaction is 
the culmination of that entity's "sub jective immediacy, "34. 


It is something intensely private, never to be repeated, and 
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33pR, pp. 18f; it must all be somewhere, meaning in 
Some actual entity, meaning God as consequent. 
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never to be completely appreciated by any other actual entity, 
not even by God. The fullest embodiment of the uniqueness of 
that actual entity as a qualification,.for the becoming of sub- 
sequent actual entities is its “objective immortality." In 
the appropriation of this objective immortality by the many 
actual entities, which have to choose between many objective 
immortalities, on the basis of a limited number of finite 
possibilities, to prehend some partly positively and others 
only negatively, much--not all, for there is always a contix- 
mity of subjective forme--is lost. However, because there is 
in His primordial nature a perfect envisagement, positive pre- 
hension, of all possibilities, God, and God alone, is able 
to prehend these objective immortalities fully. The objective 
immortalities of all actual entities become a part of the ever- 
lasting immediacy of God's own life. The “perpetual perishing" 
of each actual entity is redeemed by God's compassionate ever- 
lastingness. Whitehead conceives this aspect of God's working 
in our midst as that of "a tender care that nothing be lost."35 
He does not create the world, he saves it: or, more accur- 
ately, he is the poet of the world with tender patience 
leading it by his vision of truth, beauty, and goodness, 3° 
The statement that God leads the world "by his vision 
of truth, beauty, and goodness" introduces us fleetingly to 
the "superjective" nature of God. The results of God's tender 
harmonization of the objective immortalities against the back- 


ground of His envisagement of infinite possibilities are conmu- 


nicated to the on-going life of the world. Somehow, Whitehead 


tet 
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does not say precisely how, these results enter our exper- 
idence. We enjoy the fruits of God's charitable labors on 
our behalf, 


Humanism and Whitehead's God 
Meager Reference 

The discussion of Whitehead's God is extremely meager 
among religious humanists. Judging from their writings even 
to say that it is meager is a gross exaggeration, We have 
already mentioned Lamont's remark to the effect that "Dr. 
Whitehead's God of Concretion is as superfluous as the carry- 
ing of coals to Newcastle."37 Lamont's position is that the 
"natural unfolding" of matter does not require the influence 
of God's charitable donation of his prior selection from an 
infinite number of possibilities. In Muller's books there 
are frequent references to Whitehead, sometimes to support 
the organismic view of things, but more often to add fuel to 
his frequent invocation of the adventurous spirit. "It is the 
business of the future to be dangerous" is a favorite, but 
Whitehead's God is never mentioned. Julian Huxley has slight- 
ly more to say about Whitehead's God. In a discussion about 
the three ways of approaching a definition of the term God-- 
the revelatory, the philosophical, and the scientific--Huxley 
refers to Whitehead for his "notable attempt" at a philosoph- 
ical definition, The essence of the philosophical approach is 


that it attempts to discern an ultimate principle "necessary 
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to ensure the coherence and the reasonableness of the uni- 
verse."38 Whitehead's "Principle of Concretion" (God as the 
ultimate primordial limitation) is such a God, Huxley objects 
on the grounds that this God of the philosophers bears "no 

_ relation" to the gods men worship. 

Quite obviously, both Lamont and Huxley refer to the 
primordial nature of God. Of the consequent and superjective 
natures they seem to know nothing at all. Can Huxley's crit- 
icism be sustained in the broader context? Certainly, the 
portrayal of God as "the poet of the world" is not one custo- 
marily associated with the God of the philosophers, Moreover, 
in missing the consequent and superjective nature humanists 
have avoided facing the most substantial challenge to their 
contention that human values are without cosmic support. In 


making this claim humanists have generally meant that there is 


no evidence of a consciousness outside of the human conscious-~ 
ness which has the slightest regard for human values. Since 

consciousness is explicitly denied to the principle of con- 
cretion, the primordial nature, which has attracted all the 
attention, Whitehead's God did not contradict humanism's basic 


tenet. But, Whitehead's God, more concretely considered as a 


union of His three natures, is conscious, God is "conscious" 


apparently as a result of a contrast which arises in the 
"weaving" of God's physical prehensions of the actual world 
"upon his primordial concepts."39 And on the basis of the 


results of this correlation he leads us patiently onward "by 
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his vision of truth, beauty, and goodness, "40 Here the 


challenge to humanism's doctrine of an indifferent universe 


is clear. We shall deal with it anon, 


Projected Critique 

It is not surprising that many objections have been 
raised against Whitehead's conception of God. Many of these, 
perhaps the most crucial in view of Whitehead's insistence _ 
that God is not an exception to all metaphysical principles, 
have been concerned with the differences between God as an 
actual entity and the characteristics of other more ordinary 
actual entities, As a means of “making room for" the human- 
ist position on two aspects of Whitehead's God, we shall first 
present a "humanist" critique of each of God's three natures, 
Eventually, we will consider the humanist position on estab- 
lishing a metaphysical basis for order and novelty and on the 
nature of religious experience, 

As the outcome of creativity, God is simply the con- 
ceptually experienced fact of order in our experience, This 
is a partial definition of God's primordial nature, This 
order is experienced as a "lure for feeling", This completes 


the definition, Primordially considered, God provides each 


a = FE - ny ene 


actual entity at its inception with an ordering of possibili- 
ties, which is also a lure, relevant to the particular situa- 


tion of that entity. "God's purpose in the world is quality | 


of attainment."41 Consistent with this purpose the lure 
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which He provides aims at evoking intensity of satisfaction 


in each moment of existence, in each actuality. Presumably, 
God aims at the maximum satisfaction attainable in each situa- 
tion, and by virtue of His consequent nature he is in the 
position to "know" what that maximum is. Each actual entity 
is free to reject or modify the lure for feeling, the initial 
aim, in any way that it chooses, but it could not do better 
than to adopt it in its entirety and stick to it, The freedom 
of an actual entity is the freedom to fail. It can “succeed” 
if it chooses to "conform," but it can never excel. What an 
oppressive thought] Every self-creation, an abortion from the 
maximum intensity of satisfaction attainable, It is not the 
fact of order, of limitation, or the thought of a conditioned 
existence that we mind. It is rather the thought that from | 
the very first moment of our existence we are presented with, 


we are lured on by, a prior formulation, eminently relevant, 


of the possibilities for our own deepest satisfaction, This 
is the thought which is oppressive. Fortunately, it is con- 
trary to our experience. We are aware of order, of limitation, 
That is a fact} But, we are not aware of any prior formulation 


of its meaning for us. Instead, we have the deepest sense 


that we are formulating it for ourselves and for the first 
time. There is ordered possibility, but is there a "lure"? 
The superjective nature of God presents an additional 
difficulty. The primordial nature lures conceptually, ab- 
stractly; it is not concretely compelling. To the extent that 
His lure is adopted, God, considered primordially, is a 


7h. 


participant in final causation, 42 the inner determination 


as to what a given entity is finally to be. God as super- 
ject, on the other hand, would seem to be something concretely 
active in our experience, Thus, God is implicated in both 
final and efficient causation, Whitehead intends that the 
results of God's aesthetic harmonization of the objective 
immortalities of all past actualities shall be available to 
actualities in the making, so that they shall be sustained by 
the awareness of His sensitive workings, This is the function 
of God as superject. Although Whitehead nowhere explicitly 
states the case, it is beyond question that he intends his God 
as a unity. God is an actual entity. On this basis we should 
expect a correlation relevant to a given actuality between 
the primordial and the superjective activities of God. Can 
this mean that the "lure" offered by God as primordial is en- 
forced by God's efficient activities as superject? If so, and 
it seems a tentative hypothesis, are we really free to reject 
or modify God's lure? God is an actual entity. Actual enti- 
ties are the material of efficient causation. They comprise — 
the constitutive elements of our experience. However, God's 
influence exceeds that of other actual entities because He is 
also involved in final, determinative causation, To the ex- 
tent that one side of God's nature reenforces the other--and 
why should they not do so completely--whence semen the power 
of an entity to resist? 


The problem of God's consequent nature is a simpler 


i2pp, De 281. 
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one. In his introductory remarks to the final discussion of 
God's threefold nature, Whitehead states: 
There is nothing here in the nature of proof. There is 


merely the confrontation of the, theoretic system with a 
certain rendering of the facts 43 


Is Whitehead's poetic description of the consequent nature a 
generalization from his own religious experience, his per- 
sonal "rendering of the facts"? It would seem so. If not, 
he should certainly have documented the general conditions 
under which an experience of God is likely to occur. In the 
concluding sentence of Process and Reality Whitehead speaks 


of an insistent craving--"the insistent craving that zest 
for existence be refreshed by the ever-present, unfading in- 
portance of our immediate actions, which perish and yet live 
for evermore,"+ This insistent craving is "justified" by 
God. We are refreshed by the awareness of God's tender har- 
monization of the contributions which we individually make. 


As we shall see, the experience which Whitehead offers as 


his rendering of the facts is only partly corroborated by the 


humanist's rendering of them, 
These then are the objections raised against White- 


head's conception of God from the "humanist" point of view: 


an objection to the primordial nature on the grounds that makes 


our freedom a hoax, an objection to the superjective nature 
on the grounds that when combined with the primordial nature 
it leads to a denial of intrinsic freedom, and finally an 


objection to the consequent nature on the grounds that it is 
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"rendering of the facts" which does not square with the human- 


f ist's "rendering." The function of this threefold objection 
y 
is to establish the fact that the humanist conviction that 


— 


human values are without cosmic support is still a tenable 


a 


: | position, even considering Whitehead's God. Now, however, 


that the objections have been made it is up to the humanist 
to suggest how the fact of order and disciplined novelty in 
our experience is to be explained, and then to disclose that 
"rendering of the facts" on which the humanist rejection of 


Whitehead's rendering is based, 


Humanist Theories of Possibility 
In a previous section we noted that humanists were 
inclined to emphasize contingency, discontinuity and pluras-~ 
lity. Even so, they consider that an orderly existence with 
constructive novel occurrences is possible. Although only 
Lamont has a developed view on the subject, certainly all 


would agree with Whitehead that we experience an orderly 


arrangement of limited possibilities. For Whitehead this 


order subsists in a single actual entity, God, There are at 


a 
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least two alternatives which are indicated in humanist , | 


writings, 


Corliss Lamont sees order as being guaranteed by the 
existence of "if-then regularities" in nature.45 And novelty 


is possible because of the existence of a real contingency: 


4 "the pervasive and continual meetings or intersections of 
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independent causal sequences."4 It is a disciplined novelty 


b ecause of the "Form" (Category No. 5) and concomitant 


"Potentiality" (Category No. 6) inherent in the substrate 
activity in which the novelty is to occur. On this basis new 
occurrences and freedom are possible, but they seem to be coin- 
cidental rather than ever-present possibilities, 

The other alternative would seem to be simply to hold 
that ordered possibility is a condition of existence inherent 
in all things, i.e., without locating it somewhere, meaning 
(Whitehead's ontological principle) in some one actual entity. 
A view similar to this seems to underlie the following remark 
by Julian Huxley: 


If the self creation of novelty is the basic wonder of the 
universe, this eliciting of mind from the potentialities 


of the world-stuff, and its intensification and marenerag 
importance during evolution, is the basic wonder of life, t 


Huxley's view would seem to be that there are certain poten- 
tialities inherent in the "basic world-stuff" of which all 


things are composed. He does not attempt to explain the 


presence of these potentialities or their development, except 


to say that they are a "wonder." Whitehead criticizes this 


view by saying that potentialities as yet "unrealized in the 
actual world would be relatively non-existent" for appropria- 
tion by the entity in which novelty might occur,48 What is 

indicated is the necessity for more explicit treatment of the 


problem in the writings of religious humanists. The necessity 
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would seem to be doubly urgent in view of the general accept- 


ance of Whitehead's system in other respects, 


Humanist Religious Experience 

The religious humanist rejection of the consequent 
nature of God and, hence, His superjective nature also, on 
the ground that it does not square with the humanist's reli- 
gious experience raises the question as to the humanist des- 
cription of religious experience, Max Otto defined it as es- 
sentially involving "a response to the awesome and mysterious 
in life and the world," as a response not to something be- ~™ 
hind the mystery, but "to mystery as mystery ."49 Huxley 
describes it very similarly as "a sense of holiness or sacred- 
ness," “the consciousness of sanctity in existence--in common 


' and "a sense of awe and 


things, in events of human life,’ 
reverence in the face of Mystery inexpressible."50 It is a 
feeling which a man experiences when he encounters his “des- 
tiny" (i.e., the fact that he lives and grows and dies, his 
limitations and potential, his social setting, etc. ).o2 The 
expected result seems to be--it is not stated as such--that 


such experience enables a man to deal more sensitively and 


more effectively with his "destiny." Herbert Muller puts it 


more concisely: 


The root experience, the experience that makes religious 
belief precious to sensitive men, appears to be a sense of 


LO See page of above. 


50Huxley, op.cit., pp. 91, 100f, and 169. 
Slipid., pp. 181ff. 
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oneness with an immense whole.. . . that always works to 
steady and strengthen men's purposes, deepen their sense 
of values, support their ideal aspirations, enrich the 
whole significance of their lives.52 
It is, he says, the experience which William James defined as 
the "wider self through which saving experiences come." It is 
an experience which “cannot be summoned at will" and which 
"runs its own course when it does come," But, Muller empha- 
sizes, the "root experience" is the "sense of oneness with an 
immense whole," “with the whole history of man on earth." It 
comes as “a heightened consciousness, an immediate realiza- 


tion--imaginative, intuitive, organic--of the reality now con- 


ceived by science," "the sense of a cosmic Gestalt, of an 


immense continuum in space-time." The experience which Muller 
describes is akin to the "insistent craving" described by 


Whitehead, but with the crucial difference that the humanist 


identifies with an "immense whole” or he stands humbly before 


a "Mystery inexpressible" or he responds to a multiform “des- 


tiny." Whitehead, on the other hand, is justified through the 
existence of single, unified divine being--he is "received" 

into the divine life of an ultimate rationality, whose nature 

is the "ground of all rationality," and who is the author of 

that “overpowering rationality" that patiently works to save | 
the world, 53 


S2vmller, Seience, p. 27h. 


53See pages 63 and 6, above and PR, p. 526. 
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Conclusion 


God is an integral part of Whitehead's philosophy of 
organism, This statement is most obviously true of the pri- 
mordial nature of God. God as primordial is the fact of order 
in the world and He is the instrument by which relevantly 
ordered possibilities are offered to each actual entity as an 
initial guide for its becoming. The statement is less obviously 
true--but true, nevertheless--of the consequent nature. The 
consequent nature is required to complete the primordial nature, 
lt is also required to provide full recognition, in one actual 
entity, of the objective immortalities of all actual entities, 
So little is said by Whitehead of the superjective nature that 
it is difficult to say whether it is formally required by the 
philosophy of organism, 
God is an integral part of the philosophy of organism 
because of Whitehead's faith in reason. The chapter devoted 
to God in Science and the Modern Worl a> speaks solely of the 


primordial nature which is chiefly characterized as the "ground 
of rationality." It is generally held that Science and the 


Modern World throughout knows only the primordial nature. How- 


ever, this writer finds hints of the consequent nature, God as 
"the poet of the world" patiently saving it with "a tender care 
that nothing be lost" in the passage concerning "faith in rea- 
son" quoted in an earlier chapter of this thesis. There, in 
addition to what has already been quoted, Whitehead said: 


To experience this faith (faith in reason) is . .. to know 


— 


Shsmw, pp. 173ff, especially p. 179. 
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that detached details merely in order to be themselves 
demand that they should find themselves in a system of 
things: to know that this system includes the harmony of 
logical rationality, and the harmony of aesthetic 
achievement ,.5> via 


The context indicates Whitehead is thinking of the harmony as 

something that leads us on to deeper richer satisfactions 

(the primordial nature) but with the mention of achievement as 

well as the overall tone, its lyrical quality, of this passage 
eno this writer finds an early hint of the consequent nature, In 

connecting both the primordial and the consequent natures with 

this passage, the conclusion is drawn that Whitehead's faith 

in reason and his God are one. 

The connection between Whitehead's God and his faith 
in reason may be approached in other ways. Concerning the pri- 
mordial nature it is faith in intrinsic reasonableness that 


leads him to identify the exverienced fact of ordered possibil- 


ity with one actual entity. The alternative humanist theories 


of possibilities suggest that any other view will yield a degree 


of ultimate uncertainty and contingency which faith in reason 
cannot tolerate, Similarly, with the donsequent nature, faith 


in reason demands that the objective immortalities be determin- 


atively felt in one actual entity. Once again, the humanist 
identification with a totality requires acceptance of a degree 
of plurality and ambiguity thet faith in reason must overcome. 


The difference between Whitehead and the religious humanist on 


the question of God is essentially a question of "faith in 


5SSMW, p. 20. 
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reason," It is a faith which Whitehead exhibits throughout and 


which Muller calis "naive".. 


- 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


in effect, this thesis has been a sympathetic analysis 
of the philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead from the religious 
humanist point of view. Its purpose has been primarily to 
discern that point of greatest, most fundamental disagree- 
ment as between Whitehead and the religious humanists. It has 
also sought to discover how far the two points of view are in 
agreement with each other, 

Three aspects of Whitehead's philosophy--his method of 
rational empiricism, his presentation of actual entities as 
value for themselves, and his conception of Gode-were selected 
for detailed consideration, In "A Preview of Religious Human- 
ism" (page 3, above and following) two highly significant as- 
pects of religious humanism, its high regard for science and 
its insistence that human values are without cosmic support, 


were developed with a view to using them as the turning points 


of the discussion from the humanist side, 
The critique of science which is contained in White- 
head's discussions on philosophical method provided us with our 
first problem, In view of the high regard which humanism ac- 


cords to science, what would be the attitude of its exponents 


toward Whitehead's critique? In response to this question it 

was shown that humanists echo Whitehead's critique and that the 
point of the humanist's high regard lies in the fact that 
83 
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science grounds itself in on-going experience rather than in a 


set of fixed and unexamined a priori assumptions, 


The discussion of science led to consideration of the 
humanist attitude with respect to Whitehead's "faith in reason," 
the faith that there is an ultimate rationality in nature which 
is akin to the reason in man, It was shown that the humanist 
also claims a faith in reason, but that his faith is in human 
reason, Because of a pressing sense of ultimate uncertainty, . 
he is unable to affirm that there is an ultimate rationality in 
nature as a whole, : 

Under the topic, "Purposeful Existence," the principle 
features of Whitehead's philosophy of organism were described, 
emphasizing its demonstration that mind, purpose, and value 
are intrinsic to all existence, The earlier humanists had fre- 
quently been charged with having postulated an irreconcilable 
dualism because they had assigned mind, purpose, and value 
solely to man, Accordingly, the question of the humanist re- 
sponse to this vital aspect of Whitehead's philosophy was a 
significant one, It was discovered that contemporary humanists 
are quite sympathetic to the organismic view of things, inelud- 


ing its position regarding mind, purpose, and value. However, 


it was disclosed that none of the religious humanists had pro- 


vided a systematic view of the nature of things: They are aware 
of the need for metaphysics but so far have done nothing about - 
it. 
In the concluding section Whitehead's threefold view of 


God was considered in detail. It was shown that the primordial 
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nature is the only aspect of Whitehead's God that was systemati- 
cally developed. In addition, the primordial nature seems to 
contribute far more to the system as a whole than either of the 
other two asvects, It was discovered that the consequent and 
the superjective natures, the more "concrete" aspects of White- 
head's God, seemed to rest on a generalization from Whitehead's 
own religious exverience. This “rendering” of religious expe- 
rience is not completely consistent with the humanist view of 
religious experience. <A comparison of the two disclosed that 
Whitehead's view was closely linked to his "faith in reason,” a 
faith which relirious humanists do not share, 


As it stands, the writer considers that Whitehead's 


philosophy is a suitable basis for a non-theist relirious posi- 


tion. Or, to put it more cautiously, he considers that the 
chief challense to a humanist application of Whitehead's philos- 
ophy is the development of an acceptable, trustworthy alterna- 


tive to God's "primordial nature" so as to explain our expe- 


rience of order and relevant novelty. This is likely to be diffi- 


cult, it may be indeed be imvnossible, for a relirious humanist, 
for the metaphysical temperament may well be rooted in "faith 


in reason," a faith the religious humanist does not have. 


APPENDIX I 


A HUMANIST MANIFESToL 


tne time has-come for widespread recornition of tne rad= 


ical changes in religious beliefs throughout the modern world, 
Lhe time is past for mere revision of traditional attitudes, 
mcience and economic change have ii crusted tha old beliefs, 
Religions the world over are under the necessity of coming to 
terms with new conditions created by a vastly increased know- 
ledge and experience, In every field of human—eetivity,—_the 


vital movement is now in the direction of a candid and explicit 


humanism, In order that religious humanism may be better under- 


J 


stood, we, the undersigned, desire to make certain affirmations 


Which we believe the facts of our contemporary life demonstrate, 
There is great danger of a final, and we believe fatal, 


identification of the word religion with doctrines and methods 


which have lost their significance and which are powerless to 
Solve the problem of human living in the Twentieth Century. 


Religions have always been means for realizing the highest val- 


ves of life. Their end has been accomplished through the inter- 


pretation of the total environing situation (theology or world 


tcnarles Francis Potter, Humanizing Religion (New York: 

7 Harper Brothers, 1933) pp. 6-15. The “Humanist Manifesto" orig- 

/ inally appeared in the May, 1933 issue of The New Humanist maga- 
Zine, It is here quoted in full. - 
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view), the sense of values resulting therefrom (goal or ideal), | 


and the technique (cult) established for realizing the satisfac- 


tory life. A change in any of these factors results in altera- 
tion of the outward forms of religion. This fact explains the 
changrefulness of religions through the centuries, But through 
all changes religion itself remains constant in its quest for 
abiding, values, an inseparable feature of human life, 


Today man's larger understanding of the universe, his 


scientific achievements, and his deeper appreciation of brother- | 
hood, have created a situation which requires a new statement of 
the means and purposes of religion. Such a vital, fearless, and 


frank religion capable of furnishing adequate social goals and 


personal satisfactions may appear to many people as a complete 


break withthe vast. While this age does owe a vast debt to the 
traditional religions, it is none the less obvious that any reli- 


sion, that can hope to be a synthesizing and dynamic force for 


today must be shaved for the needs of this age, To establish 


such a religion is a major necessity of the present. lt isa 


responsibility which rests upon this generation. We therefore | 


affirm the following: 


First: Religious humanists regard the universe as self- 


existing and not created, 


Second: Humanism believes that man is a part of nature 


and that he has emerged as the result of a continuous process, 


Third: Holding an organic view of life, humanists find 


tha’ the traditional dualist of mind and body must be rejected. 


Fourth: Humanism recognizes that man's religious culture 


and civilization, as clearly depicted by anthropology and 
/ 
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history, are the product of a gradual development due to his | 
interaction with his natural environment and with his social 
heritage. The individual born into a particular culture is 
largely moulded by that culture. 

Fifth: Humanism asserts that the nature of the uni- 
verse depicted by modern science makes unacceptable any super- 
natural or cosmic fuarantees of human values, Obviously hu- 
manism does not deny the vossibility of realities as yet undis- 


covered, but it does insist that the way to determine the ex- 


—— * . 
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istence and value of any and all realities is by means of in- 


telligent inguiry and by the assessment of their relation to 
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human needs, Religion must formulate its hopes and plans in 


the light of the scientific spirit and method, 


> Teigtelds Greet Sk. - 


i 
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Sixth: We are convinced that the time has passed for | 


theism, deism, modernism, and the several varieties of "new 


thought," 


et eee a 


Seventh: Relirion consists of those actions, purposes 


and experiences which are humanly significant. Nothing human 


is alien to the religious, lt includes labour, art, science, 
, > 


philosophy, love, friendship, recreation - all that is in its 


degree expressive of intelligently satisfying human living. 


) 
The distinction between the sacred and the secular can no long- — 


er be maintained, 


Eighth: Religious humanism considers the complete 


realization of human personality to be the end of man's life 


and seeks its development and fulfilment in the here and now, 


This is the explanation dene humanist's social passion, 
ial 
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Ninth: In place of the old attitudes involved in wor- 


Ship and prayer the humanist finds his religious emotions ex-— 
pressed in a heightened sense of personal life and*in a co-op- 
erative effort to promote social well-being, 


tenth: It follows that there will be no uniquely reli- 


fious emotions and attitudes of the kind hitherto associated 


with belief in the sunernatural. 


Kleventh: Man will learn to face the crises of life in 
terms of his knowledge of their naturalness and probability. 
Reasonable and manly attitudes will be fostered by education 
and supported by custom. We asswne that humanism will take the 
path of social and mental hygiene and discourage sentimental 
a 


and unreal hoves and wishful thinking, 


twelfth: Believing that religion must work increasing- 


ly for joy in living, relicious humanists aim to foster the 
creative in man and to encourage achievements that add to the 


Satisfactions of life, 


Thirteenth: Religious humanism maintains that all 


direction of such associations and institutions with a view to 
the enhancement of human life is the purpose and program of hu- 


mani si. Certainly religious institutions, their ritualistic 


/ 
j 


formiapypeclesiastical methods, and communal activities must be 
J 


reconstituted as rapidly as experience allows, in order to 


’ 
j 


function effectively in the modern world, 


Fourteenth: The humanists are firmly convinced that 


life. The intelligent evaluation, transformation, control, and 
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the existing acquisitive and profit-motivated society has shown 


itself to be inadequate and that a radical change in methods, 


eee = 


controls, and motives must be instituted. A socialized and co- 
operative economic order must be established to the end that 
the equitable distribution of the means of life be vossible, 
the goal of humanism is a free and universal society in which 
people voluntarily and intelligently co-operate for the common 


food. Humanists demand a shared life in a shared world, 


— iene of 


Fifteenth and last: We assert that humanism will: 


¢ (a) affirm life rather than deny it, (b) seek to elicit the 
possibilities of life, not flee from it, and (c) endeavour to 
establish the conditions of a satisfactory life for all, not 
merely for the few. By this positive morale and intention hu- 
manism will be guided, and from this perspective and alignment 


the techniques and efforts of humanism will flow, 


SO Stand the theses of religious humanism, Though we 
consider the religious forms and ideas of our fathers no longer 
adequate, the quest for the good life is still_the central task 


for mankind. Man is at last becoming aware that he alone is 


responsible for the realization of the world of his dreams, 


that he has within himself the power for its achievement. He 


must set intelligence and will to the task, 
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